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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


E regret to learn that Lord Rosebery’s recovery from 
influenza has been very seriously retarded by the return 
of the sleeplessness from which he formerly suffered rather 
severely. He is going to Walmer Castle in the hope that the sea 
air may recruit him; but even those who minimise the gravity 
of the indisposition admit that he cannot as yet get more than 
two hours’ sleep in the night, and that is no allowance for a 
Prime Minister with all the cares of the nation on his head. 
Any long continuance of the insomnia would be quite incon- 
sistent with his retention of so anxious and responsible an 
office as that of Prime Minister; and though we may hope 
that he will soon recover, it is certain that his great position 
will not increase either the chance or the speed of his re- 
covery. If he had to take any prolonged holiday,—which we 
sincerely hope may not be necessary,—he would of course 
resign his seat in the Cabinet; and then the Queen would 
either, we suppose, send for Sir William Harcourt, or, con- 
sidering how narrow a majority the Government can boast of, 
would consult the country’s wishes as to the character of the 
next Government. Probably she would take the former step, 
The Queen is prudent, and would not like to dismiss any 
Government till it had plainly lost the confidence of the House 
of Commons. 


The vacant Speakership has been the subject of political 
gossip all the week. Mr. Courtney, finding that his election 
would not be unanimous, has withdrawn his name from 
amongst the candidates ; and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, who 
finds that his colleagues in the Cabinet are eager that he 
should stay with them,—he is said to be the one Member of 
the Cabinet with whom all the others are on good terms,—has 
followed Mr. Courtney’s example, though it is understood 
that he himself would have greatly enjoyed the post of 
Speaker. There remains, therefore, amongst those who are 
thought to be eligible, only Sir Matthew White Ridley, but he 
isa Conservative; and it would be rather hard for a Govern- 
ment with a majority in the House of Commons to hand over 
the Speaker’s Chair to a Member of the Opposition without 
even a contest. It is thought probable, therefore, that the 
name of some private Member of the majority, whose standing 
is regarded as beyond dispute, will be proposed to the House 
at the last moment, and the Speaker’s Chair so rescued from 
the hands of the enemy, if so be that it were rescued. Or 
possibly the admitted claims of Mr. Courtney may be recog- 
nised at the last moment as certain to add more to the dignity 
of the Assembly than those of any untried man. It would 
be creditable to the House if this reversion to the wiser 
‘mpressions of the more thoughful Members did take place. 
But it would require some humility to confess and recant 
its error. And the House of Commons is not as a rule 
disposed to be humble-minded. 


The Radicals on Monday raised the question of our 


however, as we have shown elsewhere, the few real points 
made by Mr. Labouchere being directed rather against 
the organisation of the Army than the increase of the 
Navy. The speakers were all obviously in favour of 
Sir Robert Peel’s policy of “running some risk in peace 
time,” but they did not attempt to show that the risk was not 
now too great to run, or disprove Sir Charles Dilke’s really 
unanswerable statement that the strongest “ bond of union in 
the Empire” was the British Fleet. Perhaps, however, the 
heart was out of them, for on the division they obtained only 
thirty-two votes. We can remember when they would have 
obtained three hundred ; and the total collapse of their side is 
almost a historical event. Democracy is never very peaceful, 
and it seems clear that the mass of the electors now prefer 
that England should be strong at sea, and should even extend 
her liabilities. They are absolutely right as to the Navy, but 
if they were wiser they would insist on a reorganisation of 
the Army, so as to give us at least two shillings-worth for our 
half-crown. We do not now obtain a clear eighteenpence, 
or, in other words, we ought to have fifty thousand more 
efficients for the same money. 


The Government of India has resolved on a rather surpris- 
ing policy. It finds it necessary to order Umra Khan, the 
Pathan chief who has seized Chitral, and is besieging Mr. 
Robertson there, to retire under penalty of an instant appli- 
cation of force. If he obeys, well and good; but if not, a 
corps d’armée of fourteen thousand men is to enter the hills 
and reduce him to submission. The regiments and the 
Generals are already chosen, all of them picked men. We 
never contradict experts on their own science, and it may 
be necessary to make these great preparations; but they 
seem to old Anglo-Indians a little excessive. The history of 
India is a history of daredevil feats, and two thousand men 
ought to be able to reach Chitral, rescue Mr. Robertson, ard 
eat up Umra Khan and his tribe. To move three fully 
equipped divisions, cut roads for them, and feed them, will 
cost half a million, which the Treasury can ill spare. It is 
possible that Lord Elgin dreads a general rising of the 
Pathan tribes behind the invading force, but on the evidence 
he is clearly a most cautious Viceroy. 


The election for East Bristol is a most curious piece of 
business. The seat is Gladstonian, and Sir W. H. Wills, the 
baronet who is so great in the tobacco trade, and is highly 
popular besides, was supposed to hold it in the hollow of his 
hand. He was returned, but only by 3,740 votes to 3,608, 
though his only opponent was a Labour candidate. The 
Gladstonians had lost a thousand votes. Mr. Gore, the 
gentleman in question, is not a labourer by any means, 
but an educated Collectivist belonging to a family which 
for a century has held a high professional position in 
Bristol. He was adopted, however, by the Labour men on 
the ground of his philanthropic exertions, and though he | 
promised to vote with Mr. Keir Hardie, was as nearly as 
possible returned. Like Mr. C. Booth, he knows the poor, ' 
and does not therefore believe that all publicans are public 
enemies, and the support of “ the trade” helped him greatly ; 
but he must have attracted thousands of votes by his “ views.” 
Weare sorry for it, though we respect him personally; but 
the incident is an alarming one for the Gladstonians. If 


~- 


Labour is going to fight them at th2 General Election, they 





may find themselves in the position which they now attribute 
to the Liberal Unionists. 
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Spain has suffered three misfortunes this week,—the loss 
of an ironclad cruiser with all hands, a successful military 
émeute in Madrid, and a grave diplomatic affront. The 
cruiser was the ‘Reina Regente,’ of 4,800 tons, which was on 
her way from Tangier to Cadiz, but was found sunk near 
Cape Trafalgar, in the entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar. 
She is supposed to have been too light, and to have been cap- 
sized in a great gale. Of the four hundred souls on board, 
no one has escaped. The émeute will be found described 
in another column; it began with the wrecking of newspaper 
offices in Madrid by a mob of officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned, and ended practically in the subjugation of all 
journalists to martial law for attacks upon the Army. The 
affront was received from the Government of the United States, 


- which directed its Minister in Madrid to insist that the Spanish 


Government should make “apology and reparation” for an 
act of one of its cruisers before an inquiry had been instituted. 
The cruiser had ordered the steamer ‘ Allianca’ from Florida 
to stop near Cuba, and when she did not stop, fired at her. 
The captain of the ‘ Allianca’ says he was carrying rifles to 
Columbia, but as he landed passengers on the Cuban coast 
the captain of the cruiser thought he was carrying contra- 
band. In any case, as the Spanish Government has replied, 
inquiry must precede apology,—a doctrine to which we 
understand Mr. Cleveland to have assented. It is quite 
possible that the Spaniard had exceeded his rights, but there 
is a little too much desire at Washington to seem exceedingly 
prompt and vigilant. 


On Friday, March 15th, the House went into Committee of 
Supply on the vote for 155,403 men on the Homeand Colonial 
establishments, exclusive of the Indian Army, and Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman made the usual statement on the Army 
Estimates. The Army was, he declared, not standing still, 
but increasing in efficiency, though the Estimates for this year 
were practically the same as last. In reality, there was a 
reduction of £22,100. Thechief alteration contemplated was 
an increase in the artillery of seven field batteries or forty- 
eight guns. This even would not give us the proportion of 
guns to men adopted on the Continent, but it would be a step 
in the direction of that standard. We must, of course, be 
thankful for this change, but it is really a scandal that we 
should be behind in this arm. No conscription is required to 
give us a proper supply of artillery. During the year, 33,698 
recruits had been enlisted, and the Reserve now stands at 
84,732, and it would probably be kept steadily at 80,000. As 
to the material, we were keeping pace with the march of 
scientific improvement. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s general 
optimism may perhaps not be altogether misplaced. We are 
not among those who believe that the service has gone to the 
devil. Still we do hold that the nation does not get full value 
for its money. Put a ruthless reformer into the War Office, 
abolish the Horse Guards and the Royal influences, and 
reform the pension system, and the present Estimates could 
be made to give us fifty thousand men more than we have 
now, and a higher standard of efficiency throughout the Army. 


The financial year does not close till the last day of March; 
but it seems pretty certain that the Revenue for the year, 
when the final account is cast, will exceed the estimate by 
nearly a million. The estimate was for £94,175,000. Down 
to last Saturday £89,545,000 had been got in; and the Times 
calculates that in all probability the Revenue will be “ upwards 
of £95,000,000 ” on March 31st. This million of actual cash 
will go, of course, to the Commissioners for reducing the 
National Debt. If, however, the expenditure for next year is 
to be calculated as no more than last, and the Revenue can 
be estimated as the same, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have a million in hand, and would be able to take off 
taxation. We nevertheless doubt his being in any such posi- 
tion. In all probability, the growth of the various charges 
will be found to swallow up the surplus, in spite of the Navy 
loan. Possibly, however, there may be enovgh to allow every 
one an extra spoonful of currants in his Sunday pudding. 


Mr. Asquith spoke at Cambridge on Wednesday to the 
members of the Liberal Club, If when the election came and 
the verdict was given, it was against the Government, Mr. 
Asquith declared that they would be able to reflect that they 
had not been false to their pledges, but had done all they 
could to give them lasting and practical effect, How this 





coincides with their refusal to dissolve when the Home-rule 
Bill was defeated we will not discuss now, but the sentence 
has, we must confess, the “ morituri te salutant” ring about 
it. When men talk of the priceless consolation of having 
kept their word, it means that they are expecting a defeat, 
Mr. Asquith ended his speech by dealing with the problem 
of a Second House, and with such sound good sense that his 
words are worth quoting. Although against giving the 
House of Commons an absolute right, irrespective of the 
opinion of the nation, to change its laws, “yet I do say that, 
provided you have adequate and sufficient safeguards, such 
as may easily be devised, for securing that the opinion of the 
House of Commons is also the opinion of the nation, there 
you have all that is needed for the wise and prudent govern- 
ment of this country.” It may be that one of the means for 
securing that uniformity and harmony of opinion was a 
Second Chamber. There are many who think that is the 
only means; “but the state of things which now exists is one 
in which you have not got the security of a Second Chamber.” 
Does this mean that Mr. Asquith has gone over to the Re 
ferendum? Mr. Asquith’s speech also contained an attack 
on the Unionists for “subordinating the interests of India to 
the exigencies of party.” Could there possibly be a greater 
misrepresentation than this? The Unionists saved the 
Government from defeat, because it was doing its duty in 
the case of India. 


On Tuesday an interesting discussion as to the financial 
position of Cyprus arose over the motion to vote £29,000 as a 
grant in aid to the revenues of the island. The facts, though 
they look so complicated, are really simple enough. When 
we took over Cyprus we agreed to pay Turkey every year a 
sum of £93,000. This sum, however, is not really paid to 
Turkey, but is intercepted to meet the interest on the loan 
which Turkey borrowed under the joint guarantee of England 
and France in the year 1855. It was not stated exactly how 
much the interest on this loan amounts to, but apparently it 
is something like £84,000. But Turkey has made default, and 
no money can be got out of her. If, then, we had had nothing 
to do with Cyprus, we should have to pay half the interest on 
the loan of 1855, say £42,000, out of our own pockets. Now, 
and owing to the convention with Turkey, we pay this £42,000 
out of the pockets of the Cypriots. But we also vote £29,000 
a year to Cyprus. Therefore Cyprus may be said to be worth 
to us about £13,000 a year. In other words, Cyprus relieves | 
France of the whole burden of the Turkish default on the loan 
of 1855 and England of about a third of her burden. France, 
then, does very well, and we pretty well, under the arrange- 
ment, but the wretched Cypriot comes off anything but 
pleasantly. But, of course, all this is financial juggling. The 
rock fact is that the tribute of Cyprus was fixed far too high. 
Sir William Harcourt’s line on the matter strikes us as a 
miserably weak one. He hates the whole arrangement, and 
really wants to fling the island back on the hands of the 
lessor, yet he has not pluck enough to say so straight out, 
and instead, indulges in futile grumblings about the wicked- 
ness of Lord Beaconsfield. 


On Thursday Mr. Asquith moved the second reading of the 
Bill for disestablishing the Church in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, in a speech to the ability of which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach paid a very high compliment in his reply, but which 
was not received with very great favour even by the supporters 
of the Government. It was a speech of which the whole line 
of argument led up to the concession of Home-rule to 
Wales, though that inference was not formally set out. Mr. 
Asquith spoke of Wales repeatedly as a separate nation, 
and the whole of his political brief appeared to be based on the 
assumption that if the majority of the people in Wales and 
Monmouthshire wish for Disestablishment, they are, on 
democratic principles, entitled to have it. In other words, 
they have a right to be separately consulted, and to have their 
reply, whatever it may be, taken as decisive,—which the 
Home Secretary would hardly assert of either London, 
or Cornwall, or the East Anglian counties. His happiest 
point was to prove by an address to the Pope from 
the Welsh Princes in the twelfth century that at that 
time the Welsh Bishops ruled the Church in Wales 
with a view to English and not Welsh interests, but 
he did not venture to maintain that it would be true to 
make such an assertion concerning the Welsh Bishops of 
the present day. It might, however, we think be said that 
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some of our English statesmen,—Mr. Asquith especially,— 
care just as much to disestablish the Welsh Church in the 
indirect interest of English Disestablishers and Welsh Home- 
rulers, as they do to effect that purpose for the sake of the 
Welsh dissenters themselves. He hardly used an argument 
that was not a covert blow at either the English Establish- 
ment or the Union. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in a very able reply, directed, 
however, more against Disendowment than Disestablishment, 
pointed out that Mr. Asqnith’s Bill will take away from the 
Church tithes of which much the greater portion is willingly 
paid by large Welsh proprietors for Church purposes, and will 
devote them to secular purposes of which these proprietors do 
not approve, though those who (for the most part) do not pay 
them, do approve. In other words, the consciences of Welsh 
farmers who do not pay the tithes will be satisfied by wound- 
ing the consciences of the proprietors who do pay them. If 
the Government really intend to do justice they would apply, 
hesaid, the proceeds of Welsh disendowment to the concur- 
rent endowment of the Nonconformist sects as well as of the 
Welsh and Monmouthshire Church. The most effective of 
the other speeches were those of Lord Cranborne and Mr. 
Paul. Lord Cranborne showed clearly how very unfairly the 
clauses reconstituting the Church body would act without a 
previous religious census (for which no provision is made) to 
determine who are the laity of the Church to be disestablished. 


Lord Salisbury made a remarkable speech at Limehouse on 
Thursday about religious teaching. He does not think the 
Board-schools will eat up the voluntary schools, but rather, 
if anything, that the voluntary schools will win the battle. 
They are, he thinks, essential to that religious liberty to 
which he believes the English people to be immovably 
attached. The Cowper-Temple compromise which has 
worked well for twenty-five years, has this defect, that it 
erases the formularies, which are like hedges, not beautiful 
in themselves, but protections for the flowers and fruits. In 
the absence of formularies, there is a tendency towards doc- 
trines which are fatal to Christianity, and these doctrines 
the religious English will not have taught to their children. 
The sound system is that under which a man would pay his 
education rate to the school which he approves, and it is 
towards that that we must gradually advance. The State 
will not be suffered to act like a Russian censor, and black 
out any religious opinions of which it does not approve. That 
is all more or less sound; but before discussing it we should 
like to see some indication of the method through which Lord 
Salisbury would try to secure his undoubtedly Liberal end. 


Major Wingate, the head of the Egyptian Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has succeeded in rescuing Slatin Bey, an Austrian 
officer, formerly Governor of Darfour, who is the last of the 
important prisoners in the Mahdi’s hands. A Soudanese 
merchant was employed to give him warning and purchase 
camels for him, and on February 20th he left Omdurman 
with two Arab guides. His camels broke down after three 
days’ ride in the desert, but two others were procured which 
swam the Nile, and after a circuitous ride of twenty days 
rendered necessary by a sharp pursuit, during which he 
traversed nearly one thousand miles of desert, living on dates 
and hard cakes, Slatin Bey reached Assouan, looking, it is 
said, as if he had never been a prisoner. He had been held 
in bondage for twelve years; but Providence has given him 
an unconquerable cheerfulness, and he is as full of spirits as 
a boy. He had pretended to turn Mussulman, had been 
employed by the Mahdi as a sort of orderly at his own gate, 
had been provided with wives, and had been well treated as to 
everything except food. He was often nearly starved. He 
reports that the Mahdi’s power is waning, and that he him- 
self is given up to luxury and indolence, but that he is still 
supported by the Baggarah tribes, who oppress and pillage 
all other residents of the Soudan. It is doubtful if he is 
ready to attack the Italians, but he is alarmed at their neigh- 
bourhood, and is gathering troops to oppose their advance. 


As usual, the Turkish Government is doing all it can to 
suppress evidence as to the atrocities it has committed in 
Armenia, and, as usual, confirmation of them is slowly 
trickling in. The special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 


News, aided by a correspondent who knows Turkish, publishes 
the eonfession of a sick Turkish soldier who actually helped 
in the massacre of women and children at Moosh, and saw 
the corpses flung into a frightful pit. The Armenians who 
fled over the border into Russia are telling their tale to all 
who will listen; and we fancy the Commissioners, though 
hampered by the want of interpreters, are piecing together 
more evidence than the Turks expected. The ultimate report 
will be a horrible document; and we wish we could see more 
evidence that Europe intends to act upon it. At present, 
the disposition is to expend all energy in the flabby kind 
of pity which is the foible of this generation, and to 
shirk the whole question of what is to be done if these 
tales are true. The only practical policy is to make 
of Armenia an independent Principality; but while we hear 
much of joint action between England and Russia in the Far 
East, we hear nothing of joint action to compel the Sultan 
to make reparation to the Armenians. It is only under com- 
pulsion that anything will be done, and the Principality will be 
the very least necessary to secure the future of the Armenians. 
It may be necessary yet to appeal to Mr. Gladstone, who 
freed Thessaly without firing a shot, and whose speech 
pointing out that of all Powers in the world Turkey is the 
most accessible to a fleet, which can separate its Asiatic from 
its European dominions, is still remembered by the Porte. 


Canon Duckworth has been much condemned for not 
accepting the urgent recommendations of the people who 
wished to have the Curate in charge appointed to the vicarage 
of St. Botolph, Aldersgate Street. But he did not base his 
refusal clearly enough on the only solid ground. He should 
have said plainly that if private and official patronage is to 
survive at all in the appointment to livings in the Anglican 
Church, it is very undesirable to let the principle of 
letting the people choose their Vicar creep in, and that 
if it does creep in, it will extinguish episcopal and private 
patronage before long. Of course, it may be contended 
that the principle of the Congregationalists is right, and 
that of private or official patronage wrong. But that is a 
very much disputed question, and for our own parts we think 
that choice by the congregation has many disadvantages, as 
well as some advantages, and is especially unfitted for an 
Episcopal Church. But be that as it may, if once the practice 
of accepting the nomination of the people is to become 
habitual, it will be impossible long to retain that control over 
their wishes which either Episcopal or official or private 
patronage is intended to secure. 


The Radicals greatly enjoyed themselves on Wednesday. 
They passed, by 201 to 163, the second reading of a Bill 
which, if it means anything, means that Justices of the 
Peace ought to be elected by the people, but which, in 
practice, leaves the selection to the Lord Chancellor. The 
only difference is that the County Councils will nominate 
persons for his consideration instead of the Lords-Lieutenant. 
Mr. Luttrell, who brought in the Bill, supported it in a speech 
which was frankly democratic; all qualifications being set 
aside in favour of the single one of being “in touch with the 
people,” but Sir William Harcourt would not go that length. 
He was in favour of abolishing the property qualification, as 
also are we; but he would leave the Lord Chancellor an “ un- 
limited discretion,” which, in the case, say, of Lord Halsbary, 
would not place many poor Magistrates on the Bench. The 
debate was wound up by Mr. Balfour in a short speech of 
great weight, in which he pointed out that the House would 
fundamentally alter the character of the Magistracy by 
entrusting its nomination to bodies moved by political feeling, 
and ruled by stray party majorities. That was also true of 
some Lords-Lieutenant, who now possessed the power of 
nomination; but then they acted under a fierce light, which 
party majorities in Councils altogether avoid. If any 
change was needful, and he doubted the demand for one, it 
must take another route,—the Scotch route, which ended in 
the concentration of Magisterial business in the hands of 
trained stipendiaries. A short Bill abolishing the property 
qualification would be probably the best immediate compro- 
mise; but there can be little doubt that the most trusted body 
of Magistrates in the country are the London stipendiaries. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
INTERVENTION IN THE FAR EAST. 


HE illness of Lord Rosebery just at this moment is 
most unlucky. Itis part of the unwritten Constitu- 
tion of this country that the initiative in foreign politics, 
though not of course the final control, belongs to the 
Sovereign, the Premier, and the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs informally consulting together, a custom brought 
directly to public notice during the quarrel between the 
Court and Lord Palmerston, about the recognition of the 
Second Empire. With the Queen away and the Premier 
ill, the Foreign Secretary is left unaided, just at a moment 
when aid from the usual sources might be invaluable 
in the question which has arisen in the Far East. It is 
very difficult not to believe that Lord Rosebery has 
entered upon some—probably informal—agreement with 
Russia to act as her ally in the Far East, and that 
not in a vague future, but in a contingency which 
may occur within the next three weeks. Unless the 
“bulletin makers of the world are in a conspiracy to 
deceive opinion, the Russian and British Governments 
intend to prevent Japan from demanding, and China from 
conceding, any province upon the mainland, and to support 
their veto, if not by a declaration of war, at least by the 
extremely formidable preliminary known as a “naval 
demonstration.” The fleets of both Powers are being 
silently strengthened, information is being collected, and 
it is probable, though not certain, that representations of a 
serious kind have been made to the Government, of Tokio. 
Certainly the Government of China, which is seeking 
eagerly all over Europe for an ally, has requested 
that they should be made. At the same time the 
negotiations which are to be influenced, are actually 
going on. Li Hung Chang has arrived at Simonoseki, 
and has been met by Count Ito, the Bismarck of 
Japan, the ceremonials are all finished, and the two 
representatives of the combatant Empires are endeavour- 
ing to discover if they can come to terms. It is assumed 
that the negotiations will take much time, because every 
negotiation in China takes much time, but there is no 
Tsung-li-Yamen in Japan. Count Ito has long since made 
up his mind, and he is, if he is not misdescribed, pre- 
cisely the man to compel his defeated rival to answer 
promptly “ Yes” or “No.” It is quite possible that within a 
fortnight the Treaty may be ready for signature, that 
Count Ito, who is not a man to be easily “ bluffed,” may 
have insisted ona cession of part of Manchuria, and that 
Li Hung Chang, who is as crafty as he is able, may 
agree to the cession, trusting that the alarm or an- 
noyance of the European Powers may draw at least 
one of them to the side of China, and that the Treaty may 
be remodelled in fear of a European veto. How, then, 
would this country stand, and what would be its gain or 
loss ? 

Clearly, if the engagement with Russia is a real one, we 
should be bound to signify with Russia a joint disapproval 
of the Treaty, and clearly, also, we must support that veto 
by a threat of hostilities at sea. If Japan did not yield 
we should be compelled to destroy her Fleet, thus leaving 
China mistress of the situation by land, but weakened by 
the exposure of her impotence to her subjects, by the loss 
of prestige abroad, and by the increased contempt and 
dislike of the native Chinese for their foreign dynasty. 
All that would be beneficial to Russia, which wants 
great slices of China, Kuldja for example, Manchuria, 
and the suzerainty over Corea; but in what way would it 
be beneficial to us? We want nothing of China unless it 
be the island of Chusan and Free-trade, and China re- 
lieved of her dangerous enemy, would, we may be sure, 
grant us neither, while we Co not want to see Russia, the 
moment her Siberian railway is finished, dominant in the 
North Pacific. She is too aggressive for that to be 
pleasant, and too eager to found in the Far East a sub- 
ordinate Empire which shall be, as regards revenue and 
expenditure, self-sustaining. We should quit the scene, no 
doubt, with another marine victory added to our long roll, 
but distinctly weaker for the future than we are at present. 
Our only possible gain would be a Chinese alliance, and the 
alliance of so rotten a Power, which either Russia or Japan 
could crush, would be a burden, and not an advantage. 
We should have to defend China, for she could not defend 








herself, that is, we should have another Tu 
hands, without obtaining the aid of the bin ve “4 
cruel clan which for so many centuries has succesnbalt 

upheld that evil domination. It seems to us that our “is 
for destroying the Japanese Fleet would be a burdensome 
alliance, the present hostility of Japan, and the future 
hostility of Russia, against whom we should have to. 
protect Pekin as we now protect, or at least have 
hitherto protected, Constantinople. In all probability. 
however, Japan would decline the contest. She is pre. 
pared, it is believed, for battle with one Western Power 
even if it were so great a one as ourselves, but she is not 
prepared for battle with two, and she would recede and 
content herself for the present with Formosa, the Loo- 
choo Islands, and an increased indemnity, with which the 
Powers have decided not to interfere. How should we 
stand then? A strengthened Russia and a weakened 
China would be left face to face; the latter nearly 
incapable of defending herself except by an alliance 
with Japan, which the latter would gladly offer, her 
central idea being, as Mr. Norman shows in his 
most instructive and interesting though huddled book,* 
“ Asia for the Asiatics,” with Japan as their sword. At 
the same time, Japan would be left unwounded, with 
her Fleet greatly enlarged, with her Treasury full 
of money, and with her brave population wild with the 
excitement of glory, to plan perhaps for twenty years how 
to punish Great Britain, which, unthreatened and un- 
attacked, had for reasons invisible to the Japanese, 
arrested and spoiled the grand prospect opening before 
Japan. Every enemy we have in the Kast, whether 
Frenchman or Russian or Malay or insurgent native of 
India, would have a cordial friend in her; and she is a 
Power with a fleet of European strength. We could never 
withdraw our costly fleet from Chinese waters, even if it 
were wanted to protect Bombay or the Mediterranean, lest 
in its absence we should be attacked by a Power which can 
put a hundred thousand men on a far-off coast, and which 
is more rapid, secret, and energetic in its action than the 
most warlike European State. It seems to us a shocking 
position to assume without the gravest reason, or without 
a genuine national opinion in favour of such a policy. 


Do not let us be misunderstood. We write without 
the smallest feeling in favour either of Japan or China, 
both of which we hold tobe Asiatic Powers governed 
entirely by self-interest, careless of human life or suffer- 
ing, and hostile in the extreme to the guidance or inter- 
ference of European statesmen. We desire Europe to 
reign in Asia at least for the next two centuries, and not 
any pagan or Mahommedan Power. We can easily 
imagine contingencies in which it would be our duty to 
intervene with our whole force, and to forbid a Treaty 
which threatened to place the guidance of the entire 
yellow race ina single hand. We do not believe that if 
Count Ito could annex China, or reduce China to a posi- 
tion of subordinate alliance, Europe could remain in Asia, 
or that civilisation would be safe against a war more san- 
guinary than has been witnessed since Attila fell at 
Chalons. But short of this terrible menace, we cannot 
see why we should intervene in the present negotiations, 
or why we should help to play Russia’s game by weaken- 
ing the two combatants. We have not the slightest reason 
for preferring China in Manchuria to Japan, for declaring 
annexations monstrous offences, or for assuming that in 
entering on the mainland of China, Japan will be 
strengthening herself. She may, of course, if she can clutch 
actual rule in Pekin, but she may also be overstraining her- 
self. The author of a most instructive account of Japan in 
Corea, published in Tuesday’s Times, takes obviously the 
second view, declaring that in face of the dull, immobile, 
but deadly enmity of the Coreans, even to hold the great 
peninsula, may overtax the Japanese strength. They need 
a garrison in every village merely to keep their tax-col- 
lectors alive. It may very well be indeed that Japan 
might rule China for a while, and clean out that infernal 
cesspool of corruption without strengthening herself at 
all, the new and better China created by her government 
being even more hostile to Japan than the old. Russia 
has certainly not gained much by all she has successfully 
done to liberate the people of the Balkans. We none of us 
know in fact what the result will be of the cataclysmal 
change now occurring in the Far East, and to interfere with 
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it while weare uncertain, and before we are either threatened 
or attacked, seems to us a proceeding very doubtful in policy 
and entirel bad in morals. At allevents, we want, before 
wo begin killing Japanese, to be told very clearly what 
we are to kill them for. Certainly, we have no right to 
do it because they have applied to the formation of an 
Army and Navy something of the science of the West. 
We can understand clearly enough that if Japan takes cer- 
tain positions along the coast of China, Russia and England, 
for their own protection, must take certain positions too ; 
but that resolve does not bind us to fight Japan, still less 
to fight her in concert with another Power. Why on earth 
are we to pay taxes and waste our sailors’ lives in order that 
Russia may seize Port Lazareff, and so have a terminus 
for her railway across Asia open throughout the year? 
There may be reasons, and good reasons too, which 
statesmen and experts see, and we altogether miss; but 
let us hear them before orders are issued which it may be 
impossible to recall or to repair. It may very well be that 
war must come sooner or later, the Japanese having risen 
to a temper in which nations are sure to be aggressive ; 
but let it, then, come later, when we are sure of our case, 
and when, if the Admiralty are wise, we shall be a little 
more completely prepared. If we are bound to fight, let 
us fight; but when we are fighting Japanese, let us choose 
a time when the nearest dock for repairs is not fourteen 
hundred miles away. 





THE LEAMINGTON QUARREL. 


W* have no great hope of settling the Leamington 
quarrel as it ought to be settled. When the local 
managers of two allied parties disagree with the central 
managers, there is always more or less excuse for a 
dispute, and more or less reason to expect that whichever 
authority gives way there will be mischief resulting from 
the dispute, and not a few sore members of both parties 
who will carry away languid zeal and discontented hearts as 
consequences of the dispute. It is no easy matter to secure 
hearty co-operation between political parties with different 
organisations and different names. Some of each party 
are sure to entertain a godly jealousy of the influence 
exerted by the other, and to think that they have been 
wronged if the decision goes in favour of the rival com- 
petitor. The only way to keep up a hearty alliance is 
for those who enter into it to realise fully that public 
interest requires a thoroughly cordial co-operation, and how 
absolutely impossible it is for party men with different tra- 
ditions and different hopes to feel equally satisfied when 
they have to accept a candidate for whom they feel no 
enthusiasm, with as much goodwill as they would a 
candidate of their own choice. Yet alliance, if it is to 
produce the desired effect, undoubtedly requires that the 
stronger party shall work as cordially for the ends of the 
weaker, where the compact requires it, as the weaker party 
shall for those of the stronger in the reverse case; and not 
only so, but that where there is really room for doubt as 
to what the true interpretation of the compact is, the 
central leaders shall be allowed to dictate the final inter- 
pretation, even where that interpretation does not recom- 
mend itself to the minds of the local leaders and their 
followers. 

In the Leamington dispute caused by the retirement of 
the Speaker from the representation of Warwick and 
Leamington, there is plenty of excuse for a serious mis- 
understanding. When Mr. Peel was first elected, the 
Liberals and the Liberal Unionists were included in the 
same party, and were not even distinguishable at all. Mr. 
Peel was a Liberal and a supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s 
general policy. He was nominated to the Speakership, 
and has since been thrice re-elected by his constituency ; 
but as Speaker his mouth as a politician was shut. He 
continued to subscribe to the funds of the party which first 
elected him ; and though it was well known that he did 
not personally support the new policy of Irish Home-rule, 
he thought it inconsistent with his position as Speaker to 
publish his views, or to take any step which would have 
identified him publicly with the “dissentient Liberals,” 
as Mr. Gladstone named them. The consequence is that 
while the Liberal Unionists say, and say justly in our 
opinion, that the compact between the two parties to let 
the opinions of the retiring Member determine the choice 
of his successor as between the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Unionists, points to a Liberal Unionist, and while 





the central leaders have frankly and fairly interpreted 
the party compact in the sense of allotting the seat to 
a Liberal Unionist, the local Conservatives feel greatl 
aggrieved at the decision. They (the Cusnvainan 
have had all the labour and all the expense of keeping 
up the party organisation, and their candidate has con- 
tributed the lion’s share of that expense, all for the benefit 
of a man who, if elected, would reap what he had not sown, 
and gather what he had not strawed. No wonder they 
are discontented, and point out that there is nothing to 
prove that Mr. Peel is a Liberal Unionist, and nothing to 
prove that if he had been known to be one, his consti- 
tuency would have formally re-elected him after his 
avowal of his dissent from the views of the great leader 
of his party. The Liberals did not oppose him so long 
as he was Speaker, because it is not good form to oppose 
a candidate who is above all party differences; but it 
hardly seems fair that the organisation which has borne 
all the burden and heat of the day should be compelled to 
choose a new candidate from amongst the small party 
who have done nothing publicly to promote the common 
cause, especiaHy as, for any evidence to the contrary, the 
Liberals might claim Mr. Peel as their own, and dispute 
his right to be called a Liberal Unionist. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that as the leaders of 
the Conservative party have decided that Mr. George Peel 
is the proper candidate for the allied parties under the 
compact which they themselves sanctioned, and that if they 
are not competent to interpret the true meaning of their 
own compact, no one is competent to determine it at all, 
the local refusal to accept that decision will greatly 
endanger the alliance in future. For our own parts 
we have not a doubt that, hard case though it be, Mr. 
Balfour’s decision ought to be accepted by the Conserva- 
tives of Warwick and Leamington as final, and that if 
the Conservatives do not vote for him, they will give a 
serious shock to the understanding on the loyal accept- 
ance of which the magnitude of our majority at the 
General Election must necessarily turn. Nevertheless, 
we do not at all expect that the patriotism of the Con- 
servative party in the constituency will prove equal to the 
occasion, and we anticipate a split between the Con- 
servatives and the Liberal Unionists in the constituency, 
which will either result in the election of Mr. Nelson (the 
Conservative candidate) or in the loss of the seat to the 
allied parties. In either case it is quite certain that the 
cordial co-operation between the large and the small 
Unionist party in the constituencies will be very seriously 
imperilled. 

Under these unfortunate circumstances, we can only say 
that Liberal Unionists will do well to keep their eye on 
the main object of the alliance, and to subdue firmly any 
feeling of resentment which what they may fairly regard 
as a breach of compact, is likely to produce. After all, 
the central leaders have kept honourably to the understand- 
ing; and if they have not been able in this case to carry 
their local followers with them, that is no fault of theirs, 
and it must be admitted that there is a good deal to be 
said in palliation of this act of disloyalty to the party 
compact. Our plain duty is to do all in our power to 
erase this unfortunate misunderstanding as soon as 
possible from our memories, and to act as nearly as 
possible as if it had never been. The reasons for the 
compact are far more important than the exact inter- 
pretation of its terms. It is only because the general 
infraction of the compact would be so disastrous to the 
cause of Union, that we must-do all in our power to hold 
both ourselves and our allies to the literal interpretation 
of its terms. But we hold that if there had been no 
alliance at all, it would still have been the duty of every 
sincere Liberal Unionist to support a Conservative rather 
than a Liberal Unionist in every constituency in which a 
Conservative Unionist would have had a better chance 
of success than a Liberal Unionist, and that it would 
have been the duty of Conservative Unionists to support 
a Liberal Unionist rather than a Conservative Unionist in 
every constituency in which the Liberal Unionist would 
have had the best chance of election. And this is the prin- 
ciple which should govern us even if the particular com- 
pact on which we had agreed to proceed, breaks down, 
and is not found to afford a practicable solution of our 
difficulties. We must not permit our annoyance at the 
failure of the compact in particular cases to obscure the 
great object which we had in view when the compact wag 
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made. The true Liberal Unionist is a Unionist first, and 
a Liberal only afterwards. The true Conservative Unionist 
also is a Unionist first, and a Conservative only after- 
wards. The great patriotic object is the preservation of 
the Union intact. It is far more important to preserve 
the Union than it is to determine whether a popular polns 
should be rather more promoted or rather) more negiected 
till the greater point is finally decided. We must not let 
private mortification at what seems to us an unfair inter- 
pretation of a special compromise, impair our anxiety to 
secure the main result for which we have fought so hard 
and sacrificed so much. Whether the pace of the popular 
movement be slow or fast, is a very secondary matter. It 
will always be possible to hasten it if it is too slow, and to 
retard it if it is too fast. But the Union once shattered 
can hardly be restored without something like violent and 
even revolutionary change. 





DEMOCRACY AND WAR. 


+ ge division on Monday on the Naval Estimates, in 

which only thirty-two Members voted for reducing 
them, marks a noteworthy recoil in popular opinion. 
There can be no doubt that Great Britain, almost uncon- 
sciously to herself, has shared in the tendency of the 
Continent towards expenditure on armaments, and that 
her outlay on the Fleet and Army has enormously in- 
creased. If we include India, as perhaps we should, 
though India pays her own expenses, we expend nearly 
sivty millions a year upon our fighting forces, and 
even if we exclude the “ Asiatic wing” of the British 
Army, we still spend forty millions. That is an immense 
sum to be expended unproductively, and one which only 
fifty years ago would have formed the pivot of the fiercest 
party contests. All that was Radical in the country 
would have risen in protest against such “ bloated arma- 
ments,” and would have found among the Whigs some 
efficient leader and exponent. To-day, not only are the 
Radicals powerless to obtain a heavy following, but they 
can find no eminent spokesman, and the work of resist- 
ance is left to Sir W. Lawson, whose natural topic is 
teetotalism, and who thinks that he has produced an 
argument against a strong Navy, when he asks, if we are 
to ee so much, “ what is the use of Christianity?” If 
by that he intends to defend the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance, of course he is talking logic, though we could not 
accept his premisses; but if he is not, why is a strong 
Navy less Christian than ‘a weak one? We should have 
thought it was more Christian because it tended to 
peace, but in no case could we believe Christ to have taught 
that war was partly lawful, if only it ended in defeat. 
The sentence is, however, not worth discussing; it is a 
mere flight of rhetoric, and only shows that Sir W. Lawson 
has no solid argument to produce. He hardly, indeed, 
endeavoured to produce one. He never mentioned the 
immense growth of the wealth requiring protection, or the 
increase in the naval strength of nations who may be 
hostile, or the strange shrinkage of the world, which com- 
pels us to watch in the Chinese seas as we used to watch 
in the Mediterranean, and to be as strong in the South 
Pacific as we once were in the North Atlantic. Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Lough were a little better, for 
they both produced an argument which, if it is true, 
is worth attention,—viz., that the increased armaments 
of foreign countries are caused by the increase of our own; 
but neither offered any good evidence for that assertion. It 
is, we believe, the exact converse of the truth, which is that 
if we remain quiescent, France and Russia will endeavour 
to catch us up, but that if we display a fixed determina- 
tion to remain the potential masters of the seas, they will 
give up a competition in which they can never win. 

The interest of the debate does not consist, however, in 
the debating, which was on the whole unexpectedly poor, 
but in the proof afforded by the division that the British 
democracy is not indisposed to great outlay on its fighting 
forces, that it has caught up, however imperfectly, the idea 
of the value of Empire, and that it prefers to be ready for 
defence, or, if needful to defence, for offensive exertion in 
every quarter of the globe. It perceives, in fact, that its in- 
terests and its repute are in danger, and is ready to make any 
sacrifices which experts inform it are necessary to main- 
tain the safety of the country or its rank in the world at 
large. It is not in favour either of retreat or of that 


policy of running great risks which in the Fifties found 





favour with some very able statesmen. The 

and indeed said, that we must take “short og 
the democracy would never allow of preparation and 
that we must trust to-the terrific energy and imperial 
lavishness which, whenever they were fairly stirred, either 
by a gust of emotion or by alarm, the masses would be 
sure to display. They even -resisted the extension of 
the suffrage upon the ground that with a much 
wider franchise the votes needful for the defence of 
the Empire could never be obtained. We could pro- 
duce, we believe, if the effort of searching were worth 
while, both essays and speeches in which this thesig 
was maintained, not only by argument, but by figures 
essays written or spoken by very important personages, 
and certainly this was the idea upon which successive 
Cabinets felt themselves compelled to act. They left the 
Empire half-defended in the hope that if danger ever arose 
they could, by unlimited expenditure of the “ savings 
secured by cheap government,” improvise the necessary 
fighting force. They were possibly right as party 
managers under a Constitution resting upon a ten-pound 
suffrage, but they were certainly wrong in their view of 
democratic opinion. The more democratic Europe has 
become, the more completely have the nations armed them- 
selves, and the greater have been the sacrifices they 
have made to preserve at once their safety and their 
imperial pride. The Americans, when once threatened 
with dismemberment, piled up a National Debt of five 
hundred millions without debate or hesitation, and sooner 
than yield would have expended three times or five times 
that amount. They reduced their forces after the war 
because there was no one to fight with ; but nobody doubts 
that they would be ready, if there were only a reason, to 
keep a hundred thousand men permanently on foot under 
officers regularly trained. Germany and Italy are both 
monarchies, but it is the people who vote the heavy taxes 
which now threaten their progress, and which, if the 
masses were really hostile to the expenditure, would not 
be borne for a week. It is France, however, which is the 
great example. It is impossible to imagine a country 
more completely ruled by a majority of its own 
citizens than France has been since the fall of the 
Empire, and difficult to realise the sums which in the 
last twenty years, that is, during a period of unbroken 
peace, she has spent in preparations for war. They 
certainly exceed Pitt’s National Debt. Dreading military 
tyranny, hating her heavy taxes, indifferent to the acqui- 
sition of ultramarine dominions, the keynote of the policy 
of France has still been the renewal of her military and 
naval strength. It is to an immense extent the same in 
England. The householder has been twice as ready to 
defend the Empire as the Ten-pounder ever was. We talk 
little about it because bombast is not in our line, and, be- 
sides, we are perhaps the least thing hypocritical, annexing 
a kingdom per decade for example, while we repudiate 
conquest; but every demand made by the Departments 1s 
granted as soon as made, the Estimates creep up and up and 
up, until, as we see, they are 40 per cent. in excess of what 
they were in 1872. The money is voted cheerfully too. 
Ministers do not make pathetic appeals ; they only present 
a bill. The papers sometimes raise a cry at the armaments 
of this Power or that Power, and ask for more force; but 
the force is always granted, and so far as we know, no 
Member ever loses his seat because he voted for Estimates 
considered by his constituents to be extravagant. Solid 
Englishmen, canny Scotchmen, or bewailing Irishmen, 
they are all ready to pay for the means of fighting 
with effect. It is true they will not take too much 
trouble, and suffer their rulers to tolerate an organisa- 
tion of the Army which ensures a maximum of ex- 
pense and a minimum of rapidly mobile force, but 
that is a result of ignorance and not of penuriousness. 
They are quite willing the soldiers should increase in 
numbers, and if the political leaders were only ready, 
would cheerfully endure a Session devoted solely to the 
great work of obtaining twelve hundred effectives in each 
regiment without increase to the expenditure on the 
whole. The democracy, in fact, is far more ready to 
fight than the middle class ever was. 

The signs are that this readiness will continue through- 
out Europe. Not to mention that, as the masses become 
affected by their tincture of education, they become 
sensitive to national position and cognisant of national 
danger, an idea, we can see, is slowly spreading among 
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them which, as it develops, materially increases their 
readiness to pay for a fighting force. They are longing 
for more comfort; they see vaguely that it must come 
from an increase of “ business,” and they understand that 
« business ’—by which they mean trade internal and 
external—depends upon the possession of markets and 
free access to them. They want more buyers, and to get 
them they are willing to conquer new dependencies, to 
rotect old colonies, and generally to enter into bitter 
rivalries in which the strength of fleets is in the long-run 
the determining factor, Germany, Italy, France, Great 
Britain, the whole Western world outside Austria, is 
at this moment rushing for Africa, quarrelling over 
Polynesia, and disposed to interfere by force in the 
arrangements about to be made for the settlement of 
the wonderful heritage of the yellow people. The 
talk of giving up colonies has ended everywhere, 
and neither Mr. Labouchere nor M. Clémenceau nor 
General Caprivi can induce Englishmen or Frenchmen 
or Germans to see that the acquisition of territory is 
anything, at any time or in any place, but a gain. It is 
not altogether a nice spirit, as we can all see when our 
neighbours exhibit it, when France, for example, prepares 
to conquer Madagascar, much as we conquered Matabele- 
land, or when the same Power shows a design to imitate 
on the Congo our policy on the Nile; but it is the spirit 
that prevails, and while it prevails there is no chance 
that the democracy will be indifferent to the national 
strength. The advocates of “ Little England” do 
not give much popular offence, not half so much, 
we imagine, as many journalists believe; but they 
get no popular hearing, and for a considerable space 
of time they will get none. By and by, when we have 
sustained a disaster or two through our absurd trick of 
trying to govern a fifth of the world without an adequate 
numerical strength of soldiers, they will come to the front 
again; but for the present they are beaten, and we should 
not wonder if they disappeared. To all of them who are 
not Quakers, or have no Quaker blood in their veins, the 
voice of the people is the voice of God; and if the people 
wish for Africa, they will give them as much of Africa as 
they can. The Army must be increased if we are to go 
onas we are doing now, and we are by no means sure 
that in a year or two the votes for that purpose will not 
be passed without a division. To find only thirty-two 
Members on his side, and no response in the con- 
stituencies, must to an average Radical be something in 
the nature of a warning from the skies. We cannot say 
we are quite content, for the other side ought to be heard, 
and we shall, as regards the Army, get a sharp lesson 
some day; but still it is pleasant to know that the most 
necessary of all our tasks, the aggrandisement of the 
Navy, is going on with fair rapidity and with the entire 
approval of at least 90 per cent. of the nation’s repre- 
sentatives. 





HE SPEAKERSHIP. 


it is odd enough that the man who is wanted, not to 
speak, but to control the speaking of others, should 
be called the Speaker. What we really want him for, is 
generally to be silent with judgment, and the cause of 
silence in others whose speech would be mischievous. 
And for our own parts, we wish he could be chosen 
in a sort of Quakers’ meeting, of which silent thought 
is the principal feature, and this too without previous 
notice long enough to leave room for gossip, or that 
inflammation of the tongue which defeats so many wise 
thoughts and gives rise to so many foolish words. A 
Speaker should be chosen while the sense of responsibility 
is deepest, and before it is frittered away in idle talk. 
Parliament may sometimes be surprised into an act 
of wise discrimination, but the gossip of the lobbies 
18 almost wholly pernicious. If you want true de- 
liberation, especially on personal matters, speech must 
be strongly curbed. “The tongue can no man tame. It 
18 an unruly evil full of deadly poison,” said St. James, who 
should be regarded as the patron-saint of Parliaments, 
whereas apparently, in the present instance at least, there 
has been more gossip and less thought about the replacing 
of the best Speaker we have had since the great demo- 
cratic movement began, than there has been about the 
appointment of any of his predecessors. And the result 


as apparently been the exclusion of one Speaker who 





would at least have exercised a powerful control over 
indiscriminate speech, and the general bewilderment of 
Parliament and the public by the diffusion of baseless 
rumours and the multiplication of idle suspicions. 

What we want in a Speaker is a great Judge who shall 
determine wisely on short notice not only what kind of 
speech is superfluous or wholly mischievous, but also when 
he can wisely interfere, and when his own interference 
even with what is superfluous or wholly mischievous 
would be still more mischievous,—in other words, a wise 
judge of the time to be silent and the time to speak, not 
only for others but for himself. The discreet Speaker 
is not arbitrary, but he is firm and never uses his 
authority impulsively or in vain. Now there is nothing 
which stirs up the waters of strife so effectually 
during such an act of collective discrimination, as 
plenty of time for discussion in the lobbies, reminis- 
cences of small grievances, rehearsals of imaginary 
snubs, confabulations as to possible contingencies,—in a 
word, opportunities for forgetting the main duty of the 
moment, and confusing the minds of the Members with 
all sorts of irrelevant considerations as to the best mode 
of defeating imaginary plots and avoiding improbable 
inconveniences. There is never more urgent need for 
applying the injunction, “ Prune thou thy words,” than 
when Parliament endeavours to choose a man who shall 
wisely promote the pruning of words by others. 

In the present case, Parliament has certainly had far 
too much time for choice. Second thoughts may be best, 
but eleventh or twelfth thoughts seldom are. As our last 
Poet-Laureate told us, we may “ add and alter many times 
till all be ripe and rotten,” and that is the process which 
the tongues of the lobbies have been so active in pro- 
moting. What is wanted is a man with a strong judgment 
and a strong will, but little or no vanity, and a deep 
respect for those traditions of the House without the 
guidance of which the mere application of a strong personal 
judgment to the various crises which might arise, would 
seem arbitrary and invidious. If, as most people seem to 
think, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman fulfilled all these condi- 
tions, besides belonging to the majority, which is of course 
another recommendation, we think it was very unwise of 
the Cabinet to rule him out, only on the ground that he is 
wanted to help them in their official deliberations. That 
may be true enough; but the choice of a good Speaker is 
more important, even for the purposes of the Ministry of 
the day, than the retention of a sensible and popular 
Minister whose functions it would be more easy to get 
discharged by a new colleague than it would be to find a 
man of discretion and authority for the Chair of the 
House. But we should have supposed that, by the exer- 
cise of a little authority and a little persuasion, the 
Government might have borrowed an even better Speaker 
from their opponents, in spite of those personal grudges 
and grievances which they have, unfortunately, given 
private Members so much too ample a time to air. They 
should have kept Mr. Peel’s approaching resignation 
a secret till almost the last moment, and then taking the 
credit they would have amply deserved for a patriotic act 
of self-denial, should have carried Mr. Courtney’s appoint- 
ment to the Chair by a coup de main without giving time 
for chatter about the personal grievances of talkative and 
disappointed Members who had been overruled by him in 
Committee. In that way, we believe, they might have 
kept Mr. Campbell-Bannerman in the Cabinet, silenced a 
very weighty opponent, and yet secured a very strong and 
well-trained judgment for the guidance of the House. No 
doubt the Unionists disliked the prospect of losing so 
strong a colleague for the next Government,—as they have 
plainly enough indicated,—but they would have given way 
if there had seemed to be any prospect of a unanimous, 
serious, and disinterested choice of the right man for 
the right place. But the Government gave far too much 
time for the simmering of small resentments, and the 
invention of imaginary difficulties which these small re- 
sentments, and these only, had suggested. Perhaps the 
second best course would have been to have proposed Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, whom every one knows to be a 
competent and taciturn man, who would fill the Chair 
extremely well, and would in all probability have been 
placed in it, had the choice fallen to a Conservative 
Government. But that proposal would have been almost 
a humiliation for the Gladstonians, and would have lacked 
the excuse of Mr. Courtney’s great reputation and large 
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experience in the conduct of Committees. It would have 
seemed to be a confession that the Gladstonians have 
amongst them no man as fit for the Chair as the reticent and 
respected Member for the Blackpool division of Lancashire. 


As matters have turned out, there is plenty of room for 
the proposal of “a dark horse,” as the phrase goes, at the 
last moment. But we do not think that either Sir 
Frank Lockwood or Mr. Gully will be that dark horse. 
Indeed, their possible claims have been too much dis- 
cussed to render it proper to speak of them as dark 
at all. Mr. Gully is too little known, though he is very 
popular in the House, as, indeed, Mr. Mellor is very 
popular, though no one has even thought of naming him 
for the Chair, because it is obvious enough that the same 
qualities which made him so popular, have unfitted him 
for beinga good Chairman. Weare by no means sure that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s great popularity might not 
have proved a more or less undesirable qualification in the 
same sense. Only experience could have shown us whether 
it would have been so or not. A too kindly heart is a 
special disqualification for that discouragement of fussiness 
and loquacity which is one of the great duties of the 
Speaker. We want a strong hand in the Chair, though 
there is nothing but advantage in that hand being softly 
gloved. But neither Sir Frank Lockwood, nor Mr. Gully, 
nor any private Gladstonian Member who is merely popular 
in the House, would be unopposed by the Opposition, and 
hardly any such Member would be secure even of a majority 
at all. The “dark horse” would need some obvious and 
signal personal recommendation to win, and we should 
not be surprised, though we should be greatly pleased, if, 
after all, the House were driven back on Mr. Courtney as 
the only choice which would really stand the scrutiny of 
hostile criticism. The lesson, however, of the situation is 
this, that it is wise to cut short the time for deliberation 
when the issue is one between the personal qualifications of 
different men. In that case the urgent pressure of immediate 
responsibility is the best security for a wise choice. The 
letting-out of the waters of strife is fatal to acts where a 
strong instinctive judgment is the one great requisite for a 
right decision. 





THE UPPER NILE. 


Vy E wish we could feel sure that the Government are 

taking sufficient thought about the Upper Nile. 
We are not to be reckoned among those who imagine that 
in diplomacy lookers-on always see the best of the game, 
or who fancy that there is nothing more to be known in 
the region of foreign politics than what is known in Fleet 
Street. We realise fully that there are plenty of forces 
at work in the Chancelleries of Europe which cannot be 
advertised or screamed from the house-tops. Again, we are 
not among those who imagine that our foreign affairs are 
in incompetent hands. We are quite prepared to believe 
what all people who have worked under him assert,— 
namely, that Lord Kimberley is wise, prudent, and strong. 
We know, too, that among the permanent officials at the 
Foreign Office there are to be found as able and far-seeing 
men as any in the public service. Yet, in spite of that, 
we are gravely anxious as to what is being done in regard 
to the Upper Nile. We fear that Lord Kimberley and the 
Oflice have on this point fallen for the time into the mood 
which makes men say : “ We can’t as things stand ask the 
country to move; it may be we ought to act, but there is 
unfortunately nothing apparent which will justify action, 
so all that we can do is to do nothing.” In a word, we 
believe that those who are responsible for our foreign 
affairs have, as regards the subject with which we are 
dealing just now, fallen into the position of waiting for 
a lead from the country. It is a mood of mind which 
under its aliases of drifting or dawdling is very apt to 
capture our statesmen ; but it is one which may be fraught 
with most dangerous consequences to the future. It is 
the stuff that wars are made of. 

Let us look at the plain facts of the situation, and sce 
where they lead us. It has been established beyond doubt 
that if Egypt is to be safe, she must ultimately control the 
Nile from where it issues from Lake Victoria to the sea. If 
she, or the Power under whose influence she is, does not, 
and instead some foreign and hostile or indifferent civilised 
Power is seated on the Nile, Egypt is in great danger. In 
other words, Egypt is in danger if a foreign Power is in 
& position to cut off her water-supply. At present the 





Upper Nile is in the hands of savages, who have not the 
physical power to act the part of the hostile turncock 
Once, however, instal the hostile turncock or the turncock 
who considers that he can make a better use of the red 
water than to let it run down its own channel, and the 
prosperity of Egypt is finished. Herodotus called Egypt 
the gift of the river. Any one who holds the Upper Nile 
can take back the gift. There is the matter in a nutshell 
Egypt for its own sake, and we as the paramount Power. 
cannot let a Power like France take the Upper Nile. 
Putting the matter in its lowest terms, at any rate, to let 
France hold the Upper Nile, or any portion of it, meang 
to expose ourselves to a notice to quit Egypt at once 
and to a notice to quit which we must obey. Unless, 
then, we are going out of Egypt at once, and so can wash 
our hands of all responsibility, it must be Ergland, not 
France, that is to control the Upper Nile. But perhaps 
it will be said, “‘ Why bother about this just now? There 
isnohurry. We and the Egyptians between us have got a 
perfectly good diplomatic claim to the Upper Nile, and 
we need not bother just yet. It is true that one part of 
the Upper Nile is temporarily in the possession of the 
Mahdi, and that the other piece, that between the Lakes 
and the Mahdi’s country, has not yet been occupied by 
us. Still, the whole valley is one way or another set 
apart for England, and we can therefore wait a little 
and decide at leisure how it is to be ultimately appor- 
tioned.” If this view were a sound one, we should 
have nothing further to say. Unfortunately, it is 
utterly Utopian. Our claims to the Upper Nile may be 
diplomatically perfect. Practically, we may any day find 
that we can only make them good by action which will 
bring us into actual conflict with France. The controlling 
factor of the situation is the fact that the French are 
pressing on from the West, and that their objective is 
the Upper Nile. Now, we know that we shall be told that 
this is all a delusion, and that we are paying too much 
attention to the wild dreams of a few French Chauvinists 
who want to create an Empire which shall stretch from 
West to East right across Africa. “The French Govern- 
ment and the French Foreign Office,” it will be said, “do 
not want to go to the Upper Nile. They have got their 
hands much too full of work as it is. It is only a set of 
Colonial Expansion fanatics who dream of any such 
schemes. Do not let us be driven into premature action 
by a scare based upon Chauvinistic heroics.” In our 
opinion this view is as unsound in reality as it appears 
sound in theory. It is, no doubt, quite true that the 
French Foreign Office and the French Government 
generally, do not want to seize the Upper Nile. Theyare, 
however, utterly weak on all Colonial matters, and tremble 
whenever the Colonial group in the Chamber lifts 
up its voice. If, then, an adventurous French officer 
were to take it into his head to make a bold stroke, 
and were to cut across from the Congo Basin and 
establish himself on the Upper Nile, it is almost 
certain that the French Government would be forced to 
adopt his acts. The Colonial group would assert loudly 
that the Tricolour never goes back, and the Government 
would be forced to admit that they had never conceded 
that the Upper Nile was within the English sphere of in- 
fluence. “If the Upper Nile is no man’s land, why should 
we not have it?” would then be the cry of the Colonial 
Chauvinists, and we may be certain that the Government 
would not be able to say them nay. But if this happened, 
think of the situation for England. We should be obliged 
either to abandon a policy which we have shown to be 
essential to the welfare of Egypt, the policy of controlling 
the whole Valley of the Nile, or we should be forced to 
fight France over what would in one sense be nothing but 
a few hundred miles of worthless sun-baked desert. Either 
horn of the dilemma wouid be intolerable. Now there is 
one way, and one way only, of preventing our being placed 
in this dilemma,—that is, to turn our paper occupation 
of the Upper Nile into an effective occupation. That 
is, “to stake out” the whole of the line of the Upper 
Nile from where it leaves the Lakes to the borders 
of the Mahdi’s country. If we did this, the French 
Government would be able to prevent themselves from 
being carried off their legs by a Chauvinist raid on the 
Upper Nile. Suppose a French officer got there and tried 
to stop, the French Government would be able to say, ‘ We 
cannot do anything but disclaim his action, because unfor- 
tunately the English are already in effective occupation of 
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apiece 
the Upper Nile.’ Even a French Chauvinist would hesitate 
to say to his Government, “ No matter, order them out; 
and if they won’t go, turn them out.” France, it must 
always be remembered, no more wants war than we do, 
and the excuse of our prior occupation would be one 
which the Colonial group would be bound to accept. It 
ig clear, then, that by occupying the Upper Nile from the 
Lakes to the Mahdi’s country, we should be very greatly 
diminishing the risk of war with France,—should, indeed, 
be cutting away a ground of quarrel which may otherwise 
rove most troublesome. 

But even granted that it would be getting rid of many 
chances of unpleasantness with France to occupy the 
Upper Nile, it may be argued that the task is too great 
a one, and that we must not crush ourselves with pre- 
miums of insurance against risks. This notion of the 
terrible strain of occupying the Upper Nile Valley 
between the lowest place down-stream now occupied by 
us, and the Mahdi’s country, is, however, a delusion. It 
would of course be a very big business to “ take up” the 
whole Nile Valley with the incident of a new Soudan war 
thrown in. We do not, however, propose anything of this 
sort. We would act solely from the Lakes end, and 
merely extend the operation begun by Colonel Rhoddy 
Owen. By allowing an officer like Captain Lugard to 
spend £50,000 a year for the next year or so, we might, 
we believe, easily obtain an effective occupation of that 

art of the Upper Nile which is now in danger. In other 
words, £150,000 spread over three years would secure us 
from the possibility of a collision with France of the 
kind that might end in war. 

We have spoken freely upon what we regard as the 

culpable neglect of our Government in not taking action 
to ward off the risk of war with France. We have, in fact, 
accused them of leaving lying about a possession which 
they would have to fight for if any one else picked it up 
and said, “ Finding’s keeping,”—a course of action which 
we all regard in private life as the height of folly. In fair- 
ness, however, we must add a word which should always 
be added in all journalistic attacks on the Foreign policy 
of a Government. There may be some hidden fact which 
justifies Lord Kimberley in doing nothing. It is quite pos- 
sible that there exists a secret understanding with France as 
to the Upper Nile which would make any rapid action un- 
necessary. It may also be part of the agreement that we 
are not for the present to arouse Chauvinist feeling by 
prompt action. But though such an agreement is a 
possibility, we are inclined to think that it does not exist in 
the present case. We fear that it is much more likely 
that our Government is trusting to some general and un- 
binding expressions on the part of the French authorities 
as to their unwillingness to burden themselves with 
a further advance on the Upper Nile. If the Foreign 
Office is really trusting to such vague general assurances, 
they are making a very great blunder. As we have 
hinted above, they are trusting to the French Govern- 
ment not being carried off its legs, and yet allowing the 
chance of something taking place which is certain to carry 
the French Government off its legs,—i.e., the “rushing” 
of a slice of the Upper Nile by an ambitious French officer. 
There is still just time to eliminate the risk of dangerous 
complications with France over a piece of African desert, 
and if we are wise we shall eliminate that risk, even if it 
costs us £100,000 a year. No doubt, by itself, the Upper 
Nile is not worth £1,000 a year,—as a means of escaping 
difficulties with France, from which war would probably 
be the only outlet, it is worth a thousand times that sum. 
We advocate the effective occupation of the whole of the 
stream of the Upper Nile, and of at least twenty miles on 
each side, not because we want more territory—we do not 
want an inch more—but because not to occupy it is to 
leave open an opportunity for war with France which may 
have results which no one can contemplate without the 
gravest regret. 





ESTABLISHMENT AND DISRUPTION. 


ANON FREMANTLE contributes to the Times of 
Tuesday an interesting letter on Church Defence. 

It is not, of course, of the usual type of such letters. 
Canon Fremantle is a reformer first, and a defendera long 
way afterwards. But it is the more interesting for this 
very reason. The reasons why men stand aloof from a 
movement in which most of their class or profession take 
an active part are commonly better worth studying than 





those which lead them to go with their fellows. We 
cannot, indeed, say that Canon Fremantle is specially 
original in his suggestions. What they come to is that, in 
his judgment, the Church of England cannot successfully 
resist Disestablishment unless she becomes really popular, 
and she can never become really — until she makes 
herself the sort of Church that Canon Fremantle would 
like her to be. We have met with this argument before 
in different hands, and utilised for a different purpose. 
Whenever Mr. Gladstone or Lord Rosebery have used 
their patronage in favour of a High Churchman, 
Evangelical organs have lamented the loss of an oppor- 
tunity of strengthening the Church by the promotion of 
men who are in touch with the Evangelical party. That 
is the party which really has the ear of the nation, con- 
sequently the nation can most easily be won over to 
Church Defence by seeing its favourites in high places. 
The Ritualists are equally convinced that the right way to 
avert Disestablishment is to teach the nation to set a 
higher value on the priesthood. Why, they say, has France 
retained an Established Church in spite of the advance of 
Radicalism ? Because the French peasant wants certain 
things which only a priest can give him. Why is the English 
agricultural labourer usually so indifferent to the prospect 
of Disestablishment? Because he has learned to regard 
his clergyman as an official not differing in kind from 
the neighbouring Dissenting minister, and he does 
not see why he should maintain what after all is only 
a luxury, not a necessary. Every one of these theories is 
perfectly sound, provided we concede the assumption with 
which it starts. If the mass of Englishmen were Broad 
Churchmen, as Canon Fremantle takes for granted, the 
changes which Broad Churchmen desire would no doubt 
strengthen the Established Church. If the mass of 
Englishmen were Evangelical, the same consequence 
would follow from changes which made the Established 
Church more distinctively and exclusively Evangelical. 
The Ritualist, to do him justice, does not pretend that 
the nation as a whole is with him. All he contends is that 
if it were with him, it would esteem an Established Church 
more highly than it will ever do so long as it entertains 
its present inadequate views of what the Church is and 
does. But the conclusion is the same in his case as in the 
others. The more widely the views he holds are diffused, 
the more secure against attack will the Established Church 
be. In all three cases, therefore, the cure promised by 
the rival doctors is made to depend on the adoption of 
their prescriptions. Make the Church what we wish it to 
be, and see how impregnable its position will become. 


All three of these modes of treatment seem to be open 
to the same objection. They all ignore the peculiar history 
and character of the Anglican Establishment. Every 
other religious establishment has in the first instance 
been the establishment of a homogeneous Church. On 
the Continent it has been Catholic or Lutheran, in 
Scotland it has been Presbyterian; but in each case 
every one interested in the question has been perfectly 
agreed as to what it is that is established. Consequently 
the consideration of Reform has never presented itself. 
The Church has been accepted as it is, and all that the 
community has had to determine has been whether it 
likes it well enough as it is to go on maintaining it in the 
position of an establishment. When Frenchmen say that 
the time for the separation of Church and State has 
arrived, they do not mean that they bave failed to make 
the Church other than she is; they mean that the Church, 
being what she is and what she always has been, no 
longer pleases them. In Scotland, again, no one proposes 
to avert Disestablishment by making the Presbyterian 
Church something different from what it is. The whole 
controversy turns on the simple issue whether the Presby- 
terian Church, being what it is, is sufficiently acceptable 
to the Scottish people to command a majority of votes in 
its favour. Why is it, then, that in England we have 
what we have nowhere else,—a number of conflicting pro- 
posals for making the Established Church popular, and so 
safe, by subjecting it to this or that radical alteration ? 
The answer is that the Church of England, since she 
assumed her present form in the sixteenth century, has 
never been homogeneous. She has always contained in 
varying proportions three parties answering roughly to 
the High Churchmen, the Low Churchmen, and the Broad 
Churchmen of the present day. The mutual relations of 
these three parties have not always been the same. The 
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High Churchman—the Sacerdotalist, the Sacramentalist— 
has at times tried to get rid of the Low Churchman—the 
Puritan, the Methodist. ‘The Low Churchman has at times 
tried to get rid of the High Churchman, and on two 
occasions—under the Long Parliament and under William 
Iil.—in part succeeded. The Broad Churchman—the 
Politician, the Erastian, has sometimes mediated between 
the other two, and sometimes sided with the one which he 
thought least dangerous at the moment. But the com- 
promise has gone on subsisting, or, if overthrown, has been 
soon recalled. to life; and the outcome of the history of 
the last three centuries and a half is that what the Church 
of England became at the Reformation, that, with little 
intermission, she has been ever since, and that she 
is to-day. 

We are now better able to judge what Canon Fremantle’s 
proposals amount to. They come simply to this, that he 
would like to see the Church of England cease to be a 
compromise. He would have her what she is not, and 
never has been, since the Reformation—homogeneous. 
“The only true Church Defence,” he says, “lies in a serious 
and well-thought-out effort by reforms, by kindly adminis- 
tration, by consideration for those who differ from us by 
trying to see things from their point of view, by going as 
far in the path of Christian Union as our principles will 
possibly allow, by winning not the submission but the 
co-operation of all good men in religious and social 
progress, to make the Church system much more 
truly representative of the general Christian con- 
viction and more capable of guiding and inspiring the 
national life.’ In other words, “the only true Church 
Defence” lies in remodelling the Church of England on 
Canon Fremantle’s lines. No doubt the generalities in 
which he expresses this conviction can be taken in more 
senses than one. For example, Lord Halifax has lately 
been urging the duty of “consideration for those who 
differ from us,” of “trying to see things from their point 
of view,” of “ going as far in the path of Christian Union 
as our principles will possibly allow.” But though Lord 
Halifax would make all these phrases his own, and use 
them with quite as much sincerity and quite as much truth 
as Canon Fremantle uses them, they would mean in his 
mouth something altogether different from what they mean 
in Canon Fremantle’s mouth. The goal to which Lord 
Halifax looks—however distant it may be, and however 
prolonged may be the process by which it is ultimately 
to be reached—is union with the Roman and Kastern 
Churches. The goal to which Canon Fremantle looks— 
though he, too, would probably admit that its attainment is 
remote and problematical—is Union with Nonconformists 
at home. In practice, therefore, Lord Halifax and Canon 
Fremantle would separate the moment after they had 
repeated their common formula. Every step that the 
one made towards his end would be a step away from 
the end contemplated by the other. Lord Halifax 
might conceivably bring the Church of England to 
tread the path of Christian Union in his company ; Canon 
Fremantle might conceivably bring the Church of 
England to tread the path of Christian Union in his 
company. But in the end, according as one ideal of 
Union was brought nearer, the other would be placed 
more hopelessly out of reach. We have merely taken 
one point among many by way of illustration. But the 
process might be extended almost indefinitely. Every 
reform that Canon Fremantle desires to be effected would 
alienate as many as it attracted, and end by destroying 
the peculiar characteristic of the English Establishment, 
—the co-existence within it of three Churches which are 
linked together by the Established status and the hope 
which that status gives to each of them that it will in the 
end leaven the whole lump. 

Canon Fremantle probably sees that so far as the 
changes he wishes to see effected are concerned, the pro- 
spects of this leavening process are not very bright, and 
he naturally wishes to give it the force it lacks by legisla- 
tion. He forgets that a successful attempt to save the 
Established Church by making it in the whole what at 
present it is only in part, would have, as its first result, 
the disruption of the Church it is sought to save. This 
is the objection—to our minds the fatal objection—to 
all projects of ecclesiastical legislation, however ex- 
cellent they may be in themselves. They might make 
the Church of England better than it is,—we are 
quite ready, for argument’s sake, to concede this 





much to Canon Fremantle. But it: would 

it quite different from what it is, and as ee 
this change, it would cease almost inevitably to be the 
home of the three parties which at present have a 
historic and traditional claim to the places they hold 
in it. Canon Fremantle may reply that if disruption 
brought with it the changes he longs to see accomplished 
disruption would be welcome. That is a view which 
he has a perfect right to hold. But if he thinks—ag 
apparently he does—that disruption would make the 
maintenance of the Establishment easier, we must take 
leave to differ from him. Whatever else might survive 
the catastrophe, it would not be the existing relationg 
between Church and State. 





THE LATEST INCIDENT IN SPAIN. 


ee catastrophe in Madrid which appeared imminent 
in the beginning of this week has apparently been 
averted by the personal ascendency of Marshal Martinez 
Campos, but the danger was very serious, and the crisis 
might easily have ended in the overthrow of the Consti- 
tution if not of the Monarchy itself. The Government 
for the twentieth time since 1830, stood face to face with 
the Army, and although order has been preserved, it hag 
been at the price of what is virtually a surrender of valu- 
able civil rights. In every country of the Continent the 
Army now forms an imperium in imperio. It is in reality 
subject only to its own officers, every serious offence being 
tried by Court-martial, and those officers being formed 
into a caste with special privileges, special position in 
society, and a special code of honour which it defends 
with its whole strength. The officer must never endure 
the slightest insult, must always be treated as a man 
of the first rank, must always be permitted to give 
or receive challenges without reference to the law 
of the land. The Army is, in fact, the most sepa- 
rate as well as the strongest power in the State; and but 
that in Germany, Austria, and Italy it is loyal to a here- 
ditary chief, and in France has a traditional theory that 
it must always be unanimous, its predominance would be 
asserted much more frequently than itis. Naturally, a caste 
thus favoured, and full of that Continental amour-propre 
which is bred by duelling, is excessively sensitive to criti- 
cism ; local outbreaks against the Press, or against public 
speakers, occur from time totimein all Continental countries; 
and we have recorded at least three cases in the last few 
years, in which discussion has been stopped because those 
who discussed were threatened by the officers in garrison 
with continuous challenges. The incident in Madrid was 
only a reductio ad absurdum of that system. Some of the 
reckless journalists whom the Radical party favours, were 
informed, or, it may be, imagined, that certain regiments 
were reluctant to be sent to Cuba, and, as the defence of 
Cuba is at the moment the patriotic cry, roundly accused 
the officers of cowardice. The officers naturally enough, 
according to Continental thinking, found it impossible to 
endure such insults patiently, but instead of appealing to 
the law or challenging the editors, they resorted to the old 
Spanish device of a little pronunciamiento. They flocked 
together, with their non-commissioned officers behind 
them, and on two successive days broke into the offend- 
ing editors’ offices, wrecked them, and beat all the 
journalists they found upon the premises. The editors 
appealed to their colleagues, and the whole body of 
journalists presented themselves to Seiior Sagasta, the 
Premier, demanding justice with a threat that if it were re- 
fused they would suspend publication. Seiior Sagasta was 
quite willing to do justice, and thought he could do it; 
but on consulting his colleagues he found himself almost 
powerless. The Minister of War thought his officers right, 
and proposed that the journalists should be tried by 
Court-martial—a course justified by the Military, though 
not by the Civil, Code—and when that proposal was re- 
jected, resigned. It was clear that the Army did not 
intend to obey the civil power, and Seiior Sagasta, seeing 
that, and fearing an open assertion of military pre- 
dominance, resigned. It is said that the Queen Regent, 
when informed of the affair, became exceedingly angry, 
which, considering that the able Archduchess has high 
notions of dignity and a quick spirit, is highly probable; 
but she acted, as she has always done, with decision and 
wisdom. Her duty was to prevent a pronunciamiento of 
the old type which might endanger her son’s throne, and 
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as there was an officer in Spain whom soldier and civilian 
alike trusted, he was sent for and offered the Captain- 
Generalship of Madrid and the Presidency in Council,— 
that is, in fact, almost a dictatorship. Marshal Martinez 
Campos, however, refused the Presidency, unless, as he 
said, it was absolutely impossible to form a Ministry; but 
he accepted the military command, and as saviour of 
society, decided in favour of the Army. He sent 
first for the officers, and told them that he would 
maintain discipline if he died for it, and as they knew 
he would keep his word, and that the soldiers would 
stand by him, they retired to barracks in a comparatively 
subdued condition of mind. Then the Marshal sent for 
the editors, and informed them that if they provoked 
another outbreak of military feeling, he would have them 
shot at once; and as he was certain to keep his word, and 
had the Army behind him, the editors retired discomfited, 
and for the most part fled across the frontier into France. 
Quiet, therefore, reigns in Madrid, and Sefior Sagasta, it 
is said, intends to yield the point as to the trial of editors 
by civil law, and to reorganise his Ministry under the 
shadow of the Captain-General’s protection. 

It is a melancholy story for the friends of Spain, because 
they thought that the day of military émeutes had passed, 
and that the Army, if it had grievances, would seek redress 
from the Throne ; but we do not know that there is any- 
thing to be surprised at. Granted an armed caste trained 
to excessive sensitiveness upon the point of honour, and a 
body of Radical publicists who dislike the caste, and who 
are accustomed to say what they please, unchecked either 
by courtesy or discretion, 2 collision of some kind becomes 
almost inevitable. Why it should take this form instead of 
the usual one of consecutive duels we do not know, any more 
than we know why under the military monarchies, military 
émeutes are 80 rare or so speedily suppressed. We suppose 
that the truth is, discipline in Germany, France, Austria,and 
even Italy, is more perfect than in Spain. Clearly, it is only 
discipline which prevents the Armies from placing them- 
selves above all law; for if they did it, their punishment 
would be impossible. They have repeatedly done it in 
Spain, and though King Alphonso XII. reduced the 
Army to order, it is quite possible that, under the rule 
of a female and foreign Regent, it is getting a little 
out of hand. Certainly it has this time succeeded in 
imposing its will upon the Government, for attacks in the 
Press on the Army are in future to be dealt with by 
Court-martial, and two editors are now being tried in that 
way in Barcelona. This is military rule, however prettily 
it may be explained away; and it is, we may depend on 
it, military rule which has revived in Spain. If Marshal 
Martinez Campos resigned his command, the Liberal 
Government would be unable to maintain itself; and 
though Sefior Canovas, the Conservative, would take 
power, it would only be under the protection of some 
other General. It is to be hoped that the child-King, when 
nine years hence he takes up the reins, will be able to 
rule the Army, for, if not, it will unquestionably endeavour 
to rule him; and the anarchy tempered by Courts- 
martial which for so many years prevailed in Spain, may 
once more recommence. 








PRAYING FOR GLADNESS. 


HE British Weekly of last week gave a prayer composed 

by Robert Louis Stevenson, and read aloud to his family 

only the evening before his death :—“ We beseech Thee, Lord, 
to behold us with favour, folk of many families and nations, 
gathered together in the peace of this roof: weak men and 
women, subsisting under the covert of Thy patience. Be 
patient still; suffer us yet awhile longer—with our broken 
promises of good, with our idle endeavours against evil— 
suffer us awhile longer to endure, and (if it may be) help us to 
do better. Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; if the day 
come when these must be taken, have us play the man under 
affliction. Be with our friends; be with ourselves. Go with 
each of us to rest; if any awake, temper to them the dark 
hours of watching; and when the day returns to us, our sun 
and comforter, call us with morning faces and with morning 
hearts—eager to labour—eager to be happy, if happiness shall 
be our portion; and if the day be marked to sorrow—strong 
to endure it. We thank Thee and praise Thee; and in the 
words of Him to Whom this day is sacred, close our oblation.” 


There is something of patriarchal simplicity in that prayer 


which strikes us as more impressive than almost anything 
else which that modern man of genius has produced, and 
which marks the eve of his death asin all probability showing a 
great personal advance on the day of his birth. Especially that 
prayer that the morning might bring with it, as we trust it did 
to him and to his, “ morning faces and morning hearts, eager to 
labour, eager to be happy,” if happiness should be their portion, 
has the sort of ring that showed how truly Mr. Stevenson 
could translate the language of the old psalmists who were 
always asking for that power to praise God, and to praise 
him with a joyful music, which our modern world has almost 
forgotten in its wailing minor key, into the language of to- 
day. The psalmists would probably have enumerated the very 
instruments with which they desired to express their gladness, 
the trumpets and the shawms and the ten-stringed lates, 
on which they hoped to make a “ joyful noise” unto the Lord. 

That is not the language natural to the modern man whois only 
too conscious that the deficiency is not in his instruments but 
in the inadequacy of his own heart, in the hungriness which 

will give out notes of craving when it should give out notes 

of gratitude, in the tones of want which too often drown the 
tones of joy. That prayer for a more eager welcome to gladness 
seems to us one of the wisest in our modern religion. Why is 
the modern heart so much richer in its tones of sadness than in 
those of hope, in its pathos than in its thankfulness? The 
exiled Jew could pour forth a pathos of a sweetness and a 
beauty which we cannot often reach. The impotence to sing 
“the Lord’s song in a strange land,” the yearning for the Lord 
which is more than theirs who watch for the morning, “I say 
more than theirs who watch for the morning,” the almost im- 
patient cry, “Make no long tarrying, oh my God,” have all 
been uttered by Hebrew psalmists with a fervour and a beauty 
of language with which we cannot pretend to compete. But, 

perhaps for that very reason, the fullness and buoyancy of 

the Psalmist’s gladness have never been equalled by that of 
the modern world. They not only knew that thirst for God 
which rivalled the thirst of the hart for the water-brooks, 

better than we do, but they knew the overflow of thankfulness 
when at last those waters reached the parched lips, better than 
we do. Our minor key is more constant, partly because it is 

less intense, partly because we never seem to know when it 
should give place to the overflow of a grateful heart. Mr. 

Stevenson seems to have felt this, and to have desired to see 

not only a more passionate craving for strength and patience 

in affliction, but a more passionate gladness when the heavi- 

ness that had endured for the night had passed, and joy came 

with the morning. Mr. Stevenson evidently felt that we 

should be stronger and more patient in trouble, if we were 

only gladder and more buoyant in our joy. He wanted 
to teach his strange company on the very eve of his 
sudden death that they would not be the less, but 
the more, able to bear their afflictions with an almost 
willing fortitude, if they could accept their joys with the 
eager gratitude of a childlike heart. 


And was he not right? Is not our modern happiness far too 
complex, far too much diluted with the traces of other and 
inconsistent moods? We are wistfully sad and wistfully 
glad, seldom plumbing the depths of a great calamity, never 
rising to the heights of a great joy. Perhaps it is more or 
less of an inevitable stage in human development that our 
various feelings blend with and modify each other, and 
seldom leave us alone with a great wave of overwhelming joy 
or sorrow. But the truth certainly is that we hardly know 
either the depths or the heights of human nature as we might; 
and are like the Laodiceans, neither hot nor cold, but luke- 
warm in allour moods. The childlike nature which was so vivid 
in Mr. Stevenson, felt this painfully, and he prayed for that 
eager happiness without which, as he probably held, we could not 
even bear our appointed afflictions with adequate patience and 
fortitude. And unquestionably there is a strength left behind 
it by fullness of joy that, instead of making anguish more 
overwhelming, makes it, though keener, also more possible to 
bear. The best stimulus for the bearing of pain is the full 
power to realise how much both of joy and pain the human 
mind can feel. 


And this, indeed, is what we need our poets for. It seems 
pretty certain, we think, that in “the freshness of the early 
world ” there was very little of that blending and diluting and 
complicating of the primitive emotions of life which has now 
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children as the electric devices of the present age are unlike the 
strokes of lightning which first led men to explore the secrets of 
electric science. It takes a true poet to experience the deepest 
emotions in a condition pure and unspoiled by counteracting in- 
fluences such as so disguise and overlay them that we scarcely 
recognise them for what they truly are. We should hardly 
wish for better evidence that a mere skilful verse-maker is 
not a true poet than that he seldom or never gives forth 
the deeper moods in all their simplicity but embroiders them, 
as one may say, with artificial elaboration or ornament. In 
this age of complex life it takes a poet to feel the great 
primitive emotions so profoundly and simply as to be for the 
time at least fally absorbed in them and isolated with them, 
and Mr. Stevenson was certainly quite enough of a poet to 
regard this as one of the divine gifts for which he could not 
be too thankful. Matthew Arnold, a much greater poet than 
Mr. Stevenson, but a man of less primitive simplicity of nature, 
has described it as even Wordsworth’s greatest gift that he 
could restore to us “the freshness of the early world” :— 
“ He too upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen—on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 

He found us when the age had bound 

Our souls in its benumbing round; 

He spoke and loosed our hearts in tears. 

He laid us, as we lay at birth, 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth ; 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 

The hills were round us and the breeze 

Went o’er the sunlit fields again; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth returned for there was shed 

O’er spirits that had long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely furled, 

The freshness of the early world.” 
And we think it might beasserted that all great poets have more 
or less of the same power of restoring to us in their best poems 
that power of feeling deeply and feeling simply what ordinary 
men and women have lost the capacity for feeling deeply and 
simply without the poets’ aid. Consider how Scott realised 
tous the freshness of the romantic and chivalric age; how 
Coleridge taught us to dream with all the coherence of the 
waking, and all thevisionary brightness of the sleeping imagina. 
tion; how Keats wrapped us in the delightful atmosphere of 
Greek beauty, heightened by all the luxuriance of modern 
sentiment; how Tennyson revived the yearnings of a tender 
memory, and Matthew Arnold the “lyrical cry” of the heart 
for a great faith that he had himself contrived to dispossess 
of its authority. Every great poet has a power of restoring 
to us some of “the freshness of the early world,” but how 
few of them,— Wordsworth and Watson are perhaps the ex- 
ceptions,—have revived the notes of primitive joy and grateful 
gladness with the vividness with which the Hebrew psalmists 
so often mingled their cries for help. What Stevenson 
desired was to see gladness and gratitude welling up in the 
human breast, as it welled up in David’s when he thought how 
Saul and Jonathan had been “swifter than eagles and stronger 
than lions,” how they had been “beautiful in their lives, and 
how in death they were not divided.” And surely that is the 
kind of gladness for which Stevenson rightly deemed that we 
should ever be “ eager,” even though it were grafted, as David’s 
was, on a root of pain. We are losing too completely the 
power to rejoice well and simply. And it is only our greatest 
poets who can bring it back. 





THE WISDOM OF EARLY RISING. 

HE popular notion that early rising is good for all classes, 
usually expressed in the jingling proverb, “Early to 

bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy and wealthy and 
wise,” is probably an error caught by the cultivated from the 
common people, and maintained partly because they thought 
it must be true, but chiefly because they were anxious to be 
rid of the noise and obviousness of their children early in the 
night. The common people, of course, based their idea, as 
they have based almost all their traditional ideas, upon ages 
of uniform experience. Their grand necessity has been 
economy of their resources, and they have found it most 
economical to work only by natural light. To get up late is 
for the peasants of the world, who were till lately the people 
of the world, to waste invaluable time, while to sit up late is 
to waste light, firing in cold countries, and the opportunity of 
recruiting their strength. In all countries, therefore, they rise 
early, and go to sleep as soon as they have eaten their last 





meal, the time for which they will not deduct from the 
sun-lighted period of labour. The economy of this system 
is obvious, and as Benjamin Franklin pointed ont in his 
amusing tract upon the subject, amounts in the aggregate 
to something enormous, all that is thus saved being a direct 
addition to the resources of the early risers. The cost of 
light and firing for the dark hours in a community like 
ours must amount to millions, and if we all got up with the 
sun and went to bed an hour after twilight, five-sixths of 
the whole amount might be saved. All the popular adages 
have been, we believe, based upon this secular experience, 
and they are, as regards economy, undoubtedly true, 
Whether they are true in any other way may be questioned, 
Even as regards the health of labourers reasons for doubt 
may be suggested. One would think it a natural rule 
to sleep in the dark and not in the light, though many 
animals—dogs particularly, and all the felide—utterly despise 
it; but of all classes, gamekeepers live longest, sailors, who 
keep night-watches, constantly reach extreme old age, police- 
men are fairly healthy, and we have never heard that printers 
employed upon daily papers habitually die young. Their 
eyes suffer, but not their constitutions. The cultivators of 
the soil, with their wonderfully regular habits as regards 
rising and retiring, die rather early, possibly, of course, from 
their excessive exposure to all weathers; and children, 
although they go to bed so early, are more liable to disease 
than the grown-ups who do not. Northerners, who rise 
later than Southerners, enjoy distinctly more vitality, and 
in no country does the lower class outlive the upper 
in any marked degree. That may be due of course— 
nay, is due—to a hundred causes, the better cooking of 
the well-to-do being probably the first; but still it shows 
that early rising, though immensely economical, is no 
panacea which renders superior health certain. As regards 
wealth, we should say that, all over the world, the earlier a 
class rises and retires, the poorer it is; the peasantry who 
obey the adage best being notoriously the worst off. Though 
they save in candle and firing, and sleep away fatigue, they 
are unable to accumulate, and have made their rhymes, which 
we are told can be traced in all languages, as an encourage- 
ment to a necessary but disagreeable rule of life, and not as 
an expression of their convictions. 


There remains wisdom. As a matter of fact, is it a good 
thing for the brain to get up early and retire early to rest? 
The British Medical Journal, we see, doubts it ; and speaking 
without vur contemporary’s professional knowledge, but from 
a rather specially wide experience of the subject, we should 
echo the doubt. It is a very odd thing, to begin with, that if 
the adage is true, the cultivated in all countries should, as a 
body, reject it, should get up much later than peasants, and 
remain up as long as they dare. They all of them tend to 
turn night into day, and if they were not afraid of breaking 
down, they would do it still more. Nothing stops the under- 
graduates of the world from getting up at five if they like, 
and going to bed at nine; but not only do they when 
left to themselves get up at nine and go to bed at mid- 
night, but the more studious they are, the more frequently 
do they sit up reading till, as their mothers tell them, 
they can hardly see out of their eyes. Most men seek 
health with some earnestness, and why, if it is to be had from 
early rising, do the cultivated almost universally avoid that 
practice, so that much of their work, especially the work 
which does not require association, is done after dark? We 
need not point to Londoners, who might be said to be victims 
of the false habits begotten of city life, for, as it happens, 
there is a whole class of the cultivated which obeys 
the adage literally. All Anglo-Indians in India rise early, 
and retire early. They must be up shortly after five, 
if they are to get any enjoyment of the cooler hours, 
and they very rarely go to sleep later than half-past 
ten. They ought, therefore, to be the wisest of man- 
kind, and they are not, being, of course with exceptions, 
the men who of all others read least, study least, and add 
least to their early stores of general information. Barristers 
in England in full practice read more and learn more outside 
their profession than Indian civilians. The writer has tried 
both systems. For many years past he has risen at eight and 
gone to bed at one; but he was at one time in his life com- 
pelled for twelve years to rise at five and go to bed at ten. 
The period of sleep was the same in both cases; and he would 
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deliberately assert that the former system was far more | 
favourable both to intellectual work and to beneficial study, | 
while neither seemed to interfere with the somewhat rickety | 
and imperfect health which is all that Providence has | 
seen fit to bestow on him. Politicians, students, pro- 
fessionals, all work deep into the night, and this so 
generally, that we are justified in asking whether they 
may not be obeying an instinct at which a great medical 
expert hinted recently in these words:—“There is some 
influence over the human body at work at night of which we 
know very little. Our experience of disease and of death 
places that beyond a doubt, temperature rising without cause 
at night and death occurring without special cause in the 
early hours of the morning. Itis at least possible therefore 
that the brain is at night better supplied and therefore, till 
sleep has supervened, more active.” We should say too, 
though many will deny this, that the food of the day had 
pourished it, and that the long abstinence caused by sleep 
specially exhausted the brain. 





It is probable, however, we quite admit, that the effect 
of night on individuals differs greatly, and that a process 
of natural selection is continually at work, men who cannot 
bear night-work avoiding it, while those to whom it is 
recuperative—and every journalist knows such men—throng 
into the professions in which sitting up, if not obligatory, is 
at least advantageous. There are extraordinary differences of 
instinct in this respect, a few men being literally unable to 
bear night-work, while a few others deliberately leave their 
whole work to be done after the sun has disappeared. The 
incapacity and the faculty are connected in some way with the 
differences in the power of sleeping, which still remain 
among the perplexities of physicians. Why can some 
men sleep at will, and some “nervous” men too, while 
others, sometimes very “heavy” men with apparently 
immovable nerves, are tortured by insomnia? Why, too, do 
some men seem to obtain sufficient rest with five hours’ sleep 
while others require nine? Dosome men “sleep slow,” as Mr. 
Smedley jocularly argued in one of his amusing stories, or do 
they actually require more sleep? We cannot answer the 
question any more than the doctors can, but we agree on one 
side of the subject most heartily with the British Medical 
Jowrnal, The popular prejudice against sleep works an in- 
finity of mischief. There are plenty of sluggards even 
among the cultivated class, but the sleep-sluggard is in that 
class a very rare specimen. The tendency of the educated 
is to wakefulness, and the man who does intellectual work 
and exhibits what his friends think a disposition to over- 
sleep, is obeying a healthy instinct. Sleep recuperates him, 
and he knows it. The popular notion that a young man 
who works with his head yet sleeps for nine hours is a 
sluggard, is popular nonsense. No man whose brain is active 
and who does not drink, ever sleeps more than is good for 
him, and the cure, if he seems to do it, is to let him sleep till 
he gives his habit up. Sleep is a delight till you have had 
enough of it, but five minutes beyond that point it becomes 
aninsufferable bore. Nobody sleeps twice round the clock, or 
once round the clock, unless impelled thereto consciously 
or unconsciously by exhaustion, for which, again, sleep is 
itself the best and the most natural remedy. The contrary 
idea has arisen, as we believe, purely from selfishness, the 
extreme inconvenience and household upsetting which arises 
when any one necessary member of the family will not “keep 
hours.” Women, we fear, are constantly injured by the 
demands made on them in this respect, and so not unfre- 
quently are men, the penalty in the former sex being paid 
in the shape of nerves on edge, and in the latter in 
a kind of weariness most fatal to fruitful intellectual 
exertion. We suppose seven hours of sleep suffices for 
the majority, or they would not have fixed upon that 
period as the proper stint, but numbers of young men 
positively require eight, and half the women who think would 
be the better for ten. ‘There is no rule of course, and 
can be none, any more than there can be a rule as to the 
precise quantity of food which benefits an individual; bat 
opinion should be more merciful than it is. It has hardened 
itself from studying an old experience, and forgets that in 
our day the nerves are twice as much tried as they were a 
century ago, and that the grand medicine for the nerves and 
brain is continuous sleep. Wake any animal from sleep 
before it has done sleeping, and see what its temper is like. 





THE PUBLIC JESTER. 
ITHIN the space of one short week death has carried 
off from amongst us three people who in their day have 
done much, not only to increase the sum of our gaiety, but 
also to preserve the wholesome simplicity of our sense of fun, 
—Mrs. German Reed, once known as a charming actress under 
her maiden name of Priscilla Horton, and even better known 
under her married name as the co-foundress with herhusband 
of the entertainment which has ever since been familiar to us 
as “German Reeds,” their son, Alfred Reed, who with his 
wife, née Miss Fanny Holland, so ably succeeded to his 
parents in carrying on the work which they instituted, and 
last, but not least, Mr. Corney Grain, the partner of Mr. 
Alfred Reed, whose name has for long been a_house- 
hold word. Very many years have passed since, in con- 
junction with John Parry, the elder German Reeds started 
an entertainment which has to-day almost reached the 
rank of a national institution. The stage itself has been 
changed in the interval from its old quarters at the 
Gallery of Illustration in Waterloo Place to its present home 
in St. George’s Hall; but though its first founders have given 
place to their children, and their former colleague, John Parry, 
has been succeeded by Corney Grain, there has been but 
little change in the spirit of the diversion and the amusement 
which it continued to offer to the public. The position which 
it held in the public estimation was rather a curious one. In 
spite of the recent headlong spread of liberal ideas, and what 
has seemed to be a wholesale destruction of old prejudices, 
there still exists a very large body of people who look upon 
the playhouse as a very doubtful, if not a sinful, resort. To 
these survivors of our old Puritanism, and to others who were 
merely anxious to be assured of finding innocent amusement, 
the German Reeds’ entertainment stood as a kind of halfway- 
house between the attractive theatre and the blameless but 
dull penny-reading. It was a stage upon which the actors 
never for a moment forgot that they spoke virginibus pueris- 
que; a stage from which the doubtful quip and the risky 
situation were sedulously banished; and, what is more, 
it was a stage which, from the day of its institution until 
now, has enjoyed a more unchequered prosperity, perhaps, 
than any other in London. It would not be right to flatter 
ourselves that the only reason of this prosperity was to be 
found in our national virtue. The fun was always as excellent 
in quality as it was blameless in intention; and though its 
notorious innocence was, after a fashion, its distinguishing 
feature, it was very far from being its only aid to success. 
We say “notorious” innocence because, after all, it has had 
many rivals among the regular theatres, which were every 
whit as blameless. But here comes into play that curious 
prejudice of which we have already spoken. There are many 
people who cannot bring themselves even to witness a Gilbert 
and Sullivan extravaganza at the price of having to enter a 
theatre, and who can still salve their consciences with the 
reflection that German Reeds’ entertainment is given in a 
hall, 

Still, in connection with part of their entertainment, there 
is one cause at least for legitimate self-congratulation. A 
people may not unfairly be judged by their jesters, and we can 
take an honest pride in those two kindly satirists, John Parry 
and Corney Grain. In a double capacity does the popular 
jester reflect the spirit of his times. First, simply as a jester, 
—for, as has been truly said, there is nothing so estranging 
as a different taste in jokes, and no jester can ever be popular 
who is not in full accordance with the taste of his public. 
Secondly, as a satirist,—inasmuch as the serious or the 
venial character of the follies and foibles which he lashes 
may be judged from the nature of the whip that he wields. 
Compare, for instance, the pictorial satire of Leech and 
Du Maurier with the fierce caricature of Gilray or Hogarth, 
The humourist—‘ the weekday preacher,” as Thackeray calls 
him—whether he be novelist, poet, or merely a singer of 
comic-songs, has changed no less. He has changed even more 
completely; for one can hardly imagine that either the wit 
or the sentiment of Theodore Hook would be tolerated by a 
modern audience. And the jester plays a far more important 
part in our lives than he is generally given credit for; whether, 
like Leech, he preaches his sermon in black and white, or, like 
John Parry, gives it a musical setting. This is hardly the place 
to attempt a comparison between Corney Grain and his 
greater predecessor, The name of John Parry is but a 
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memory now; but among those who had the privilege of 
hearing his recitations he has left a reputution as unassailable 
as that of John Leech in the regions of art. But because 
valiant men have lived before Agamemnon there is no reason to 
belittle Agamemnon himself, and the meed of praise owing to 
Corney Grain, as also to Du Maurier, should be a generous 
one. Possessed of no little skill as a pianist and vocalist, a 
musician of excellent taste and wide knowledge, a shrewd 
observer of his fellow-men, with a keen eye for their foibles, 
and a kindly sympathy for their follies, Corney Grain had 
every qualification for the career upon which he embarked. 
There was something engaging even in the outward ap- 
pearance of the man, in his massive but not unwieldy 
frame, and the genial smile which was never long absent 
from his lips. Probably there was hardly another man 
in London whose personality was better known to the 
crowd. Had he gone through life wearing the traditional cap 
and bells of his office, he could not have more attracted the 
gaze of his fellow-men. Nature seemed to have marked him 
out for his post,—the popular jester. The days of the Court 
Fool are not over, nor are his duties allowed to go unper- 
formed. The Sovereign People reigns; and though it does 
not put its jester into livery, it none the less lends him a 


willing ear. We use the word “fool” in no invidious. sense, 


for, be it observed, it is the wisdom of the fool and not his 
folly that commends him to his employers. When Kings, 
as did King Lear, go astray, no voice but that of a faithful 
fool can rouse them to the sense of their unwisdom; when the 
people’s wits wander, there is no more efficacious way of re- 
calling them. The sermons of our late “ week-day preacher ” 
were generally delivered upon one and the same text, but it 
was a much-needed one. If it were possible to laugh people 
out of shams and false pretensions—and indeed there is no 
better way of bringing the folly home to their minds—then 
there were few more vigorous champions of truth than Corney 
Grain. English society, it is to be feared, is somewhat 
prolific in shams. Sham enthusiasms for art of every kind, 
for philanthropy, for social veforms, for any fashionable foible 
of the hour, grow up amongst us thick as mushrooms, last 
their little day, and give place to others. It is the duty of 
the “ People’s Fool” todiscover them and hasten their depar- 
ture with shafts of ridicule; and rarely has that duty been 
performed with a more kindly and genial humour than it was 
by Corney Grain. For it must be remembered that, though 
the accepted Fool is privileged, his is a privilege that cannot 
be strained very far. Like his forerunner at Court, he must 
consult his Sovereign’s humour, and take heed lest he push 
an importunate wit beyond the bounds of toleration. 

It said much both for Mr. Corney Grain and society that 
his popularity, even among those people whom he singled 
out for satire, never suffered any abatement. Most people 
can be made to laugh at others’ expense, but it requires a very 
deft and delicate diplomacy to induce them to laugh at their 
own. There was something so kindly, so honest, and some- 
times so wise, in the banter which delighted his public and 
private audiences, that we doubt if Mr. Corney Grain ever 
made an enemy among the victims of his wit. Laughter is 
a great sweetener of life, and helps more than anything else 
to clear the moral atmosphere when the latter is clouded; 
and the man who provokes the laughter at the right moment 
is a public benefactor. We suffer folly more gladly when 
we can see its ridiculous side; and folly, if it can only be in- 
duced to see itself in the same light, is put on the best road 
towards reform. We cannot be very angry with people when 
once we have laughed at them; and shams, affectations, pre- 
tensions, and follies of every kind lose half their powers 
of annoyance when they appeal to our sense of humour. 
The snob who cherishes a preposterous sense of his own im- 
portance, the sham lover of art who raves about mysteries 
that he does not understand, the vulgar dame who prates of her 
aristocratic connections, the bore who fills the minds of an 
innocent companion with wild thoughts of murder, or the 
affected youths and maidens whose mincing manners move us 
to the liveliest feeling of disgust, these, and others like them, are 
not criminals, do but little wrong to their neighbours, and yet 
it would seem that we must either laugh at them or loathe 
them. Surely it is better to laugh, and the man who helps us 
to that laughter deserves well of his fellow-men. There is 
always work for the public jester. Let us hope that a worthy 
representative may soon step in to the vacancy which Mr. 
Corney Grain has left. 


CHISWICK EYOT. 

iy the fortnight before the Oxford and Cambridge 

boat-race the Thames between Putney and Mortlake 
enjoys a brief renown. The reaches from Fulham Palace 
past the grounds of Barnes Elms, Craven Cottage, once the 
home of Bulwer Lytton, the old Malls at Hammersmith 
Chiswick Eyot, and Barnes Terrace, were once among the 
most beautiful partsof the Lower Thames. But at present the. 
sole portion of the boat-race course which is at once beautifal, 
interesting, and unspoilt, is Corney Reach and Chiswick Eyot. 
The site of Corney House is now occupied by the torpedo- 
boat works. But the eyot still remains in its primitive con- 
dition, the largest and the furthest “down river” of all the 
Thames islets. It is perhaps worth noticing that though the 
name is pronounced “ Ait,” the old spelling is correct, “By” 
being Anglo-Saxon for island—as in Anglesey and Sheppey, 
Sheep-ey—of which Ey-ot is a diminutive form, meaning 
“islet.” The name seems to have been preserved, with a 
certain grace of congruity, for the islets of our national} 
river, for though no other so abounds in eyots as the Thames, 
they are not uncommon on other rivers of the South, though 
the old Saxon name seems to have been lost elsewhere. 

It has been said that Thames eyots always seem to have 
been put in place by a landscape gardener. Chiswick Eyot 
is no exception to the rule. It covers nearly four acres of 
ground, and lies like a long ship, parallel with the ancient 
terrace of Chiswick Mall, from which it is separated by a 
deep narrow stream, haunted by river-birds, and once a 
famous fishery. The fishery around the eyot, and in the 
reaches below, has suffered far more from recent changes 
than the bird-population of the island. Until a few years 
ago there was always a little fleet of “ Peter-boats ” anchored 
between the eyot and the ferry, whose owners were fishermen, 
and some even lived aboard the ancient half-decked tubs. 
Their catch was mainly eels and dace, with a few flounders, 
Now there is only one genuine “ Peter-boat ” left, though a few 
professional fishermen own wherries, and may be seen casting 
their nets at high-water, or baiting their piles of eel-pots to 
set between Kew and Brentford. 

The destruction of the fish is a great loss to this first of 
the rural reaches in the London river. A salmon, perhaps 
the last, was caught between the eyot and Putney in 1812, 
though the rent of the fishery used to be paid in salmon, 
when it was worked by the good Cavalier merchant, Sir 
Nicholas Crispe. The close-time for the salmon-fishery 
was, however, observed regularly at the beginning of the 
century, the fishing commencing on January Ist, and ending 
on September 4th. There are those who believe that with 
the increased purification of the Thames, the next generation 
may perhaps throw a salmon-fly from Chiswick Eyct. It 
does not seem impossible. Salmon come up the Tyne through 
six miles of far fouler water than any in the Thames. Already 
other sea-fish are leading the way. In the early part of 
the present month, a fine porpoise appeared above Chiswick 
Eyot. At half-past eight the porpoise followed the ebb 
down the river, having “proved ” the stream for forty miles 
from its mouth, and being apparently well-pleased with its 
condition. At Putney it lingered, as might be expected 
of a Thames porpoise, opposite a public- house. Two 
sportsmen went out in a boat to shoot it; instead, they 
hit some spectators on the bank. The porpoise probably 
came up in pursuit of other fish. These are said to 
be more numerous than for years by Erith and Gravesend. 
But the “dragging for shads” no longer goes on round 
the eyot, and the eels “anciently caught hereabouts very 
large and fine,” are now very small and thin. But though 
fish are scarce, flowers abound on the eyot. The yellow 
irises have all been taken; but the centre of the eyot is 
yellow with patches of marsh-marigold in the hot spring 
days. The surface soil is wonderfully rich and fertile, 
covered as it is, not at each flood-tide, but intermittently at 
very high spring-tides, with rich tidal water—the finest stuff 
for watering roses known—and then left to germinate in the 
warm sun. SBesides the marsh-marigolds there are massee 
of yellow camomile, comfrey, and tall yellow ranunculas, 
growing on the muddy banks and on the sides of the little 
creeks among the willows. But the willows, or rather osiers, 
are the greatest ornament of the eyot—exactly appropriate 
in growth to its long flat lacustrine outline. Their growth is 





so rapid that, though cut every year, the osier-bed grows 
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fo a height of from 8 ft. to 10ft. during the year, be- 

inning as bright green shoots with pale, almost trans- 
parent, leaves, and ending in the next March as long 

ellow rods, studded with satin-buds. In the spring 
and summer they shelter the nesting swans, reed-warblers, 
and sedge-warblers, and during the day hundreds of river- 
side sparrows. In late September they become for a 
few days the great rendezvous of the London swallows and 
martins. For half-an-hour at sunset the air above and 
around the osier-bed, on which the leaves hang late, is 
swarming with the birds. Nota cubic yard of air but seems 
traversed by some, while on the ear there falls a multitudinous 
twittering and rustle of wings. Suddenly, as if by arrange- 
ment, the whole multitude fly into the osiers, and there 
remain, hidden and absolutely without scund or movement, 
+ill next sunrise. They are safer here than in any other place 
which they could possibly choose to sleep in. The river on 
every side protects them from the cats, there are no stoats and 
weasels on the often-flooded eyot, and though the owls often 
beat down the river-side, they could not penetrate the osier- 
bed. 

The natu ‘al shelter which the eyot offers to river-birds of 
all kinds is seen in every storm. For instance, on November 
18th, 1893, a heavy gale swept up the river from the east, and 
by next morning the ground was white with snow. By 
daybreak a swan family had arrived, and its members were 
sheltering from the gale in the narrow channel. There were 
acock and hen swan, the former a very large, fine old 
bird, and a family of four full-grown cygnets. These 
swans came from a distance, just as wild-fowl turn up in 
sheltered spots in storms. They had not been seen near the 
eyot during the season, but the old birds seem to have known 
of its existence, and the safe harbour behind the island, and 
to have brought the cygnets there. A moor-hen was also 
seen for some months after this storm, usually swimming or 
running on the mud inside the eyot. The swans and cygnets 
also remained, and for some time there was a curious in- 
crease in the number of all these birds on this part of the 
river,—seven, nine, ten, and at last fourteen swans were seen 
basking and preening their feathers at one or the other end of 
the eyot on the sand and shallows. They came into the 
channel to sleep at night, and were seen in the moonlight 
floating, asleep, with their heads under their wings. 


The reason of this collection of swans was shortly 
explained. The old “oil mills” at Hammersmith, which 
have figured as a landmark in the reports of the training 
of the University crews for so many years, had been con- 
verted into an Indian corn mill. Quantities of maize were 
constantly being delivered from barges, and the swans had 
discovered that by waiting till low-tide they could reach the 
greater part of the spilled grain, How the news was spread 
among the swans is difficult to conjecture, for, as a rule, each 
pair has some miles of the tide-way for its sole enjoyment, 
and does not associate with others. Last spring, for the first 
time for many years, the swans nested again on the eyot. 
The eggs were stolen, but the birds made a fresh nest in the 
centre of the island, and hatched a pair of cygnets, which the 
happy parents brought out into the Thames in July,—little 
downy morsels, so small that they were almost lost in the old 
‘bird’s feathers when riding on her back, as is the custom of 
infant swans. At this interesting period, two “up-river” 
swans appeared by the island, and the father of the cygnets 
at once set out to do battle with the invaders. The fight took 
place on a Sunday, in the shallow water at the head of the 
eyot at low-tide. The stranger was far the stronger bird, and 
after a combat of twenty minutes, the home swan was 
exhausted and thrown on its back. The other bird, after 
trampling on its rival, set to work to drown it, standing on its 
neck with both feet. One of the “ grass-cutters,” who make 
their living on the river-banks at this time, then waded across 
and rescued the Chiswick swan. But it did not recover its 
beauty for some time, the plumage of its whole body being 
matted and scaked with Thames mud. 


The outer side of the eyot, opposite Corney Reach, is the 
haunt of far rarer birds than the swans. Snipe, flying over 
London in the easterly winds, find the island the first safe 
alighting place, and rest there before moving farther up the 
Thames valley. Kingfishers occasionally sit on the willows 
which overhang the creeks, and sandpipers, which nest among 
the reservoirs opposite, flit along the bank of the eyot in 





summer mornings. The gulls sleep during the day on the 
banks of the West Middlesex reservoirs, remaining till late in 
April, and throughout the year the carrion-crows fly to the 
eyot at daybreak, and hunt its shores for food. Even the 
sparrow-hawk now and again visits the osiers, and snatches 
a breakfast from the birds whieh are feeding on the banks. 
Chiswick Eyot is a natural resort for what remains of London 
wild-fowl; and though it is threatened by a scheme of 
embankment and “reclamation,” it is to be hoped that it 
may be preserved, as the nearest spot to London in which the 
natural conditions of a river-island still endure, and might be 
retained for ever as a fragment of the ancient scenery of the 
London river. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A PLEA FOR SUPERSTITION. 


(To THe Eprror oF THE “ SprcraToR.”’] 
S1z,—Probably the article in the Spectator of March 16th 
on the punishment supposed to follow the sin of boastfulness 
will have led a good many people to reconsider their own 
position with regard to “superstitions” generally, and to 
make a critical and exploring survey of the position of their 
friends. It has astonished the writer of this paper, on ques- 
tioning many of his acquaintances, to find how prevalent 
is, not exactly a belief, but an unwillingness wholly to dis- 
believe, in certain manifestations of a supernatural force 
which have even less to justify them than the particular 
“superstition” which has been mentioned. What possible 
ground can there be for the idea that a pimple on the tongue 
is a sign that you have spoken a falsehood? It may be 
possible to maintain that when we boast of good health 
the mere boasting is a token of physical weakness, and 
so to explain an illness that quickly follows; but is 
there any physical connection conceivable between the 
mental state that leads to the telling of a lie and the 
skin of the tongue? Perhaps a tongue-pimple shows blood- 
poisoning, and the poison may have gone to the brain and in- 
duced a paltering with truth! No, it is difficult to rationalise 
the tongue-pimple superstition; yet whenever that annoying 
little excrescence appears in our mouths, does not the mind 
instinctively frame the question-“Now what particular 
small or large prevarication is this a punishment for?” We 
are ashamed of the thought, yet there it is, at least for all who 
have come under the influence of the average nurse in the 
days of their childhood. 

Not only boastfulness, but even unusually high or violent 
spirits, have for ages past been popularly supposed to be the 
precursor of misfortune. The idea was perhaps more preva- 
lent among the Elizabethans than with us; but it is a belief 
that is still very widely entertained. In Scotland, for in- 
stance, to say that a man is “fie” or “fey” means that he 
is in that dangerously exalted condition which usually heralds 
a downfall. Shakespeare makes Romeo say :—= 

“ How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry : which their keepers call 
A lightning before death ?” 

The writer happened to know when he was a boy one of the 
most “superstitious” Englishmen that ever lived. This was 
Mr. Hawker, the celebrated vicar of Moorwenstow, in Devon, 
of whom rival biographies were written by his widow and by 
Mr. Baring-Gould. The writer and his brother were staying 
at a country house a few miles from Mr. Hawker’s Vicarage, 
and the portly old gentleman used to be very kind in pointing 
out the rare ferns growing in niches of his church-tower, and 
helping—with a ladder—to get specimens. Perfectly amazing 
were the stories he told of brownies and witches and the evil 
eye, in all of which he thoroughly believed. When he first 
came to the village, he despised the old dame who was the 
local witch, until she cast her eye over his pigs, which 
straightway stood up, howled, and died! One evening in the 
gloaming he actually saw a brownie—a little dwarf-man all 
in brown—leap from a wood on to the high-road, run along 
it, and plunge into the wood again! He confided to his 
young hearers, naturally much impressed by such apparently 
incredible legends told with all earnestness by a clergyman 
of venerable and imposing aspect, a charm to be repeated 
whenever they saw two ravens. It ran as follows :—~ 


** Clean birds by sevens, 
Unclean by twos, 
The dove in the heavens 
Is the bird I choose.” 
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Then they were to spit twice over the left shoulder, and all 
harm would be averted. A couple of ravens is rather a rare 
sight, and the charm was not of much use. If all this was 
delusion, it was held by a sane and cultivated man. If 
Hawker was a madman, most of his flock were fellow- 
sufferers, for the belief in witches and the evil eye was 
universal in his out-of-the-way parish. Who believed in 
“telepathy” the day before yesterday? Who is bold enough 
utterly to deny it to-day? Take one of the instances from 
“Phantasms of the Living,”—that of Mr. Castle, land sur- 
veyor to an Oxford College. When a young man he lived 
much alone, and was visited now and then by an elder 
brother. He knew perfectly well when that brother was 
coming without any hint or communication from him. He 
told others, “My brother will be here this afternoon.” The 
possession of such a power was scoffed at, until its reality 
was demonstrated, as the truths of astromony are, by 
prophecy accurately fulfilled. But to argue in favour of a 
mysterious mind-sympathy between persons at a distance, 
at the present time is surely superfluous. ‘Those who 
deride the notion are simply unaware of the evidence that 
supports it. 

Though far from being superstitious in the sense of being 
ready to believe in constant interferences of supernatural 
powers in ordinary life, the present writer is inclined to 
think that much of the hostility to old and new “super- 
stition” arises from a sense of how very disturbing and 
revolutionary it would be to all our habits of thought to 
be obliged to admit the truth of them. Intellectual con- 
servatism is a strong force, and so is intellectual pride. 
How humiliating it would be to the man of science to 
discover that secrets hidden from him were partly, at 
least, revealed to Devonshire rustics or Central African 
savages! Yet if persons who live with a man come to be 
most familiar with his character, it does not seem impos- 
sible that the analogy may hold good with Nature, and that 
those who live in her constant presence may understand 
her workings best. Let us take an instance. Many of 
our valued drugs are merely decoctions of the old simples, 
or medicinal herbs, which were known as remedies to 
English rustics long before the College of Physicians was 
founded. Then take the case of dragons. If there was 
one ancient tale which was, till recently, always scoffed 
at as a piece of arrant “superstition” and credulity, 
it was the tale of great winged beasts flying through the 
air, which was so popular in the world’s infancy. Geology 
has rehabilitated the dragon, in its discovery of huge flying 
lizards in Jurassic times, as it has made all stories of bygone 
land monsters seem tame when compared with the reality of 
the creature 100 ft. long and 30 ft. high, whose remains have 
been found in American oolitic beds. If the “fabulous” 
animals described by our ancestors are thus shown to have 
really existed, and if their belief in herbs as medicines is also 
proved to have been no stupid credulity, ought we not to be 
a little more humble in dismissing their notions of the 
spiritual world as pure delusion? How can we expect the 
modern scientific person, surrounded by materialistic influ- 
ences from his youth up, to appreciate or even tolerate any 
belief in a dim “Borderland,” any more than we expect 
the turtle-gorging City magnate to worship the music of 
Wagner or care for the poetry of Keats? We cannot 
say that these “superstitious” beliefs are true, but we can 
say that, if they were true, the whole education and sur- 
roundings of most of us are of a kind to render us almost 
incapable of estimating the force of the evidence for and 
against them. 


We ought to expect and to prepare ourselves for a reaction 
setting in before very long in favour of “superstitions.” 
Jost as in economics we have broadened out from the 
narrowness of the supply-and-demand and free-contract 
theories, under the influence of Ruskin, trade depression, and 
the Socialists, so in belief we shall probably scon be describ- 
ing the Huxleyan standpoint as antiquated scientific pedantry, 
and lending readier ears to the “ psychical researchers.” The 
veil seems to be getting thinner. With broader thought on 


religious questions, the efforts to raise or pierce it are certain 
to become more persistent ; and we may possibly come round 
to a more tolerant and sympathetic attitude towards our 
* barbarous ” ancestors to whom it was no veil at all_—I am, 


Bir, &o, 


H. F. L. 








AN OFFICIAL TRUSTEE. 
[To raz Epiror or Tae “Srxcraror,”] 

S1Rr,—To those of us whose lives are spent for the most part 
in advising trustees of the properties and funds in settlement 
in this country, it is gratifying to find a paper like the Spectator 
appreciating the difficulties—I might almost say the impossi- 
bility—of transferring to any public official the management of 
all the settled property in England, or of any large part of it. 
I may perhaps be permitted in passing to say that I do not at 
all believe the appointment of any such official would lessen, 
for many a long year at all events, the emoluments of the 
profession to which I belong ; but my object in troubling you 
with this letter is to point out that if Lord Halsbury is con- 
tent with such a scheme as you suggest, an official is already 
in existence whose services might be utilised to enable persons 
willing to confide trust-property to his care to obtain 
security as absolute as it is possible for legislation to pro- 
vide. I refer to the Paymaster-General of the High Court; 
and if all that is desired is to appoint some trustee who 
would take charge of trust-property, a very simple Act 
would enable this official to do so; and as the office and 
staff exist, the cost of the experiment would be trifling. 
If the Paymaster-General were empowered and directed to. 
accept a transfer of any property or securities to the holding 
of which no liability attached (for of course he could have. 
nothing to do with such things as shares not fully paid up, cr 
leaseholds subject to onerous covenants), and to hold them 
upon the trusts declared by an instrument to be deposited 
with him at the time of the transfer, the convenience you 
suggest would be provided. At present, the Paymaster. 
General holds and deals with all the funds in Court, repre- 
sented by many millions of money, and nothing would be 
easier than to empower him in like manner to take charge of 
trust-funds and securities on behalf of private persons. 

The mode in which such a scheme might be worked will 
readily suggest itself to solicitors whose practice has made 
them familiar with the administrative practice of the Court, 
and any discussion of its details would be out of place ina 
non-professional paper; but I am sure it would afford far 
greater facilities at far less cost to settlors unwilling to trust 
their property to private trustees than any new official, be he 
called Official Trustee or what not, would be able to offer. I 
confess I do not believe that any measure, unless it be a com- 
pulsory one, will induce any large number of settlors or 
testators to confide their properties to an Official Trustee of 
any sort, rather than to their friends or relatives as at present. 
Rightly or wrongly, the English people—at all events, the 
propertied classes—dislike official interference with their 
business, and will prefer to run the risks of fraud or mis- 
management by friends or relatives, rather than submit to 
any official interference; and after more than thirty years’ 
experience, gained in a somewhat extensive practice, I am 
inclined to think they are right. 

The objection on the part of the solicitors to the appoint- 
ment of a Public Trustee is based solely in the belief that if 
he is once appointed, it will not be long before an attempt 
will be made to compel all settlors to avail themselves of his 
services. Many years ago a Land Registry Office was 
established, and every inducement offered to landowners to 
register their titles. A short experience of this Registry has 
rendered it a by-word, shunned and neglected, and now 
attempt after attempt is being made to compel the registra- 
tion of all titles; and, in like manner, some of us fear, if a 
Pablic Trustee, with an office and a staff be appointed, he 
will find that he has been appointed almost to a sinecure, 
and then it will be deemed necessary, in order to provide 
work and fees, to compel unwilling settlors to make use of 
him and to pay him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Famity So.iciror. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—As I have been both an owner and a tenant of land in . 


Ireland, perhaps you may spare me room for a few words on 
the interesting letter of “ Scrutator ” in the Spectator of March 
16th. Heseemsto me to write from a British rather than an 
Irish experience. The real difficulty is to decide how much of 
the increased value of a farm may be due to “ tenants’ improve- 
ments,” and how much to various other causes, such as new 


railways and roads, discoveries in agriculture, such as guano 
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and chemical manure, improved breeds of stock, and last, but 
not least, the simple “unearned increment” represented 
in the main by the very high prices eagerly paid every day in 
Ireland for the occupation right of farms subject to a “fair 
rent.” “Scrutator ” assumes a case of a tenant, by an outlay 
of £10 per acre, making a piece of land grow three blades of 
grass where before it could not grow one. What happened in 
Ireland (ex Ulster) during the first half of the present century 
was generally the reverse of this. A tenant got, in, say, 1800, 
a piece of land that naturally produced three blades of grass, 
and by ignorant and exhausting tillage, he and his successors 
reduced its fertility till it could only produce one blade, and 
that a bad one. The present generation of tenants, having 
acquired some agricultural skill, have largely ceased to 
exhaust their land; but it will be another generation at least 
before they have restored the fertility which their “ pre- 
decessors in title” had so grievously impaired. A statute 
of limitation for these claims is badly needed in the interest 
of all parties. The fairest date to fix would be about 
1860-70.—I am, Sir, &., AGRICOLA. 





“POSTE RESTANTE.” 

[To THE Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Amongst several reviews which were forwarded to me 
by my publishers, Messrs. Black, I find one which appeared in 
the Spectator some little time ago, upon a book which I had 
written, entitled “ Poste Restante.” Now, while quite 
admitting that your reviewer has a perfect right to his own 
opinion, and also, if he chooses, to air it in the paper, I must 
in justice to myself protest when he makes statements which 
are absolutely untrue and show that he wrote his review with- 
out troubling to read the book except superficially. He 
accuses me of building a story upon an absolutely im- 
probable foundation, and in the course of his remarks 
makes this statement, “Two Englishmen of the same name, 
similar in personal appearance, though unrelated and unknown 
to each other.” I protest against such slap-dash remarks, 
I built the story upon no such improbable foundation. On 
the contrary, the two men were closely related. Authors 
have a great many and just complaints to make against 
reviewers, and not the least of them, on the careless manner 
of reviewing, and also the sweeping, often foundationless, 
assertions which are made against the plot of the story or the 
characters in it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

March 18th. 


[Mr. Hargreaves has just one ground for complaint against 
our reviewer, and for his single slip apologies are frankly 
tendered. The omission of the word “apparently ” before 
the clause italicised in Mr. Hargreave’s letter was unfor- 
tunate; because, as he points out, the relationship is dis- 
closed in the course of the story. But Mr. Hargreaves and 
readers of “Poste Restante” will see that the correction 
hardly weakens our charge of improbability. Indeed, it 
adds another item to the list of coincidences on which that 
charge was based. Still, we regret a blunder which must 
have been caused by careless proof-reading.—Ep. Spectator. | 


©. Y. HARGREAVES. 








ART. 


——_————_ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE AND THE PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 

SoMEWHERE in the scriptures of William Blake there is a 
vicious phrase about Albion being given over to strong 
Feminine Delusions. The practice of water-colour in Albion 
is very grievously vexed by Feminine Delusions, and the 
Royal Institute makes a pride of exposing yearly in its three 
large galleries the consequences of that affliction. This is 
not to say that all the deluded are women, though many of 
them actually are. It is to assert that hardly anywhere on 
those walls are to be found the more masculine virtues of 
largeness and strength, whether in the relating of forms or 
of colours or of emotions; the qualities of dignity and of 
tranquillity, of controlling, adjusting, excluding, summoning, 
marshalling thought, are absent indeed; the conception that 
in pictorial addition two and two should make not four, but 
one; that the beauty of a picture is a give-and-take among 
its parts; and that more is given when much is taken 
away ;—all that is denied. For the Feminine Delusion in 








decoration (it is responsible for most “decoration”), is 
to think that the greater the number of pretty things 
collected together, the prettier the general effect ;—its ideal 
is a close-packed assortment of nicknacks. This idea 
may be more clearly disclosed in the arranging of what 
they call an “ over-mantel,” than in the treatment of a land- 
scape; but the idea is the same. A slice of nature is 
taken by some haphazard (because the window commands it 
—there is a sheltered seat from which it may be seen— 
some one else has painted it—no one else has painted it—and 
so forth), and the objects included in the slab are picked out 
and dusted and stuck in with that pretty, birdlike way of 
adding twigs and moss to a nest that may make a home 
homely, but does not make a scene pictorial. And if the 
action of the eye upon this series of objects within the frame 
is of the kind that singles och one and fastens it like a little 
separate ornament in its spot, the emotion that the collection 
reveals is as trivial,—as simple-additional. It is only roused 
from the mood of tidy enumeration, tedious sortmg and 
docketing, by little starts at this and that. Or, if one 
feeling animates the whole, it is the despicable emotion of a 
half-suppressed giggle or a determined sob. Neat labour 
is of course redundant, of the kind that a little thought 
would have spared or made impossible. Still-life without 
grouping, scale, or balance, and flayed of the tender integu- 
ment of light and air, displays in the baldest terms this 
limitation to a trashy view of things; but hills and clouds 
and people are dealt with on the same level of understand- 
ing and feeling. Let there be no mistake. It is not a ques- 
tion of technique. It is a question of feeling and seeing. 
Good technique follows upon these. No sort of technical 
training would convert the majority of exhibitors here into 
anything essentially different,—a trivial eye is a trivial eye. 

It would answer no purpose to name examples of these 
defects. Another defect does deserve naming,—viz., the 
flashy assumption of a strong manner. Mr. Dudley Hardy, 
for example, has without doubt the power of taking the stage, 
of hitting the eye. But the style of which he parodies the 
imitation is itself too remote from truth to allow of cheapen- 
ing. And one would a thousand times rather have the nice 
and pretty view of things than this loud and false epigram at 
their expense. 

It is difficult amid so much that is irritating to allow for the 
men who display certain good qualities. Sir James Linton is 
master of a certain kind of drawing. It is a hard and iron kind ; 
but the lines are beaten out and clamped in their places with an 
idea of where lines should ran. The Celia is well designed 
and firmly stated. It is, I believe, one of the stereotypes 
of criticism to speak of Sir James’s fine colour, or “ learned 
colour” perhaps is the mysterious term. Sir James’s tinting 
is obtained at enormous expense of toil, but it is quite rudi- 
mentary ; there is none of the play or gradation of colour that. 
would justify the toil. He would secure this amount of trath 
of colour and a fresher and pleasanter effect into the bargain, if 
he executed his drawing with its tones in monochrome, and 
washed a brownish yellow over the flesh, a slate over the back- 
ground, and soon. He is simply one of the numerous black- 
and-white draughtsmen who, for unknown reasons, and with 
great pains, use water-colours. Some of them are frank in 
their employment of brown, and therefore have smaller pains, 
like Mr. Wimperis and Mr. Orrock; others, by the use of 
brilliant tints, assert that it is not in brown they paint,— 
vainly, for it is brown more than ever. 

After all this disagreeable faultfinding, let me point to an 
example of something rightly seen and rightly fitted to the 
water-colour medium. It is a little sketch by Mr. Harry 
Hine called White Chrysanthemums. It is not equally good 
throughout. The chairs in the foreground take awkward 
places and importance, and their red cushions are not quite 
in tune. But the picture is beyond, when the light striking 
through a window from the side drowns a mass of white 
blossoms in its passage, finds the wall, glances from a picture- 
frame there, and filters down over the seated figure of a 
woman. The painter follows the guidance of his light, 
which has arranged for him a beautiful effect. He teases 
nothing out of its due prominence, but allows the light to 
swell into its big note on the flowers and to lessen away upon 
the figure. Therefore, instead of a doll beside the diagram of 
a bush, we have the moving account of that story of light. 
Seeing in a broad way, the painter insensibly found his 
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natural technique; he recognised in the limpid flow and 
flashing of his water-colour something akin to the beautiful 
nature of light, the main fact of its life that a mossy stipple 
will never give. 

Among other names deserving praise are the familiar ones 
of the late H. G. Hine, and Mr. Aumonier, who comes nearer 
being a great artist than any one in the galleries; and for 
one quality or another, Messrs: Claude Hayes, Fulleylove, 
Barratt, Wetherbee. Mr. E. J. Gregory displays his wonder- 
ful nicety of drawing and some tenderness of apprehension 
in the picture of a small child in a wheatfield. But the 
arrangement and colour are too piecemeal and photographic. 

The exhibition of the Painter-Etchers is much more 
satisfactory. It is small and fairly select. Block after block 
of work can be looked at with pleasure, and one or two blocke 
with extreme pleasure. The Society has its foibles, and 
among them a deference for eminent R.A.’s who are not 
eminent etchers; but this form of snobbery has not gone far 
to rot it yet. First on entrance comes:Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 
with good work in the school of Méryon and Seymour Haden. 
Then Mr. Holroyd, strengthening every year since he began 
in the school of Legros. Then some pleasant architecture by 
Mr. C. J. Watson; dry-points and mezzotints by Mr. Frank 
Short ; aquatints by Mr. Urwick, with a pleasing old-world air. 
Then the Claypits of Sir J.C. Robinson, the Work on the 
Beach, Pine-Trees, Apple-Tree, and Dawn of Colonel Goff. 
Then Mr. William Strang. He stands alone in the exhibition, 
his master excepted, for portraiture in precise line, and his 
work of this year strikes one as the best he has done yet. 
His Slaughterhouse and Hangman’s Daughter have a vigorous 
swing of composition, and the figure crushed under a cross 
is a startling invention. Mr. Oliver Hall is another man who 
has bettered his work. A Pastoral deserves to be named with 
etchings by Sir Seymour Haden. Mr. F. V. Burridge is a 
new-comer in the same field. Messrs. Charlton and Monk, 
Wilfred Thompson and George Gascoyne, are also interesting. 
But nothing gives so lofty a note to the exhibition as the 
block of Professor Legros’ landscapes and inventions, struck 
through as they are with a solemn poetry that expresses 
itself in the forms of land and tree as much as in the forms 
of men. By the touchstone of such a spirit, in its single- 
mindedness, the undistracted weight of its utterance, its con- 
tempt for superficial prettiness and flashy appeal, the walls of 
the Institute stand condemned, and those of the Painter. 
Etchers admonished. D. 8. M. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE.* 
BIOGRAPHIES of recently deceased statesmen are eminently 
unsatisfactory both from the historical and the personal 
point of view. A brief political study like Condorcet’s 
Turgot or Disraeli’s Lord George Bentinck may have an 
enduring value either on account of the subject or of the 
treatment; and there is much to be said, on the other hand, 
for a publication of letters, or of speeches like those of the 
late Lord Derby, a method which allows the subject of the 
book to speak for himself, and the reader to form his own 
opinion, on evidence which is complete as far as it goes, of the 
character and achievement of a public man. Sir Bartle 
Frere’s career would have lent itself admirably to either 
method, for, on the one hand, his life’s work touches at many 
points the history of England at the most interesting, per- 
haps the most critical, period of her imperial development, 
and on the other, he himself was a voluminous writer of 
clear, able, and readable letters. The ordinary biographical 
method, however, which is here, as in most cases of the 
same kind, attempted, is hardly ever successful, and the 
present volumes are no exception to the rule. The neces- 
sity imposed upon the writer of giving a bird’s-eye view 
of great historical events based upon wholly insufficient 
information (for the greater part of the official and 
private records are necessarily inaccessible) makes his narra- 
tive either incomplete or incorrect; the prominence given to 
the central figure of the book unavoidably exaggerates his 
position in relation both to the events described and to 
the other actors in this drama; and consideration for the 





** Life and Correspondence of Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B., F.R.S. By John 
Martineau. London: John Murray. 1995. 








feelings of family and friends, whose co-operation alone 
makes the publication possible, prevents any attempt at 
impartial appreciation, and gives the work an appearance 
of indiscriminate laudation or determinec vindication. We 
hasten to add that Mr. Martineau’s biography is a good 
specimen of a bad class. All the faults we have specified, 
especially the last, are indeed present in it, but the writer has 
digested and arranged, with considerable skill, the vast mass 
of material at his disposal. His style is agreeable and 
sympathetic, and his enthusiasm for his subject genuine and 
unaffected, and especially remarkable in one who never even 
saw Sir Bartle Frere, and has formed his opinion exclusively 
at second-hand. “If,” he says, speaking of this opinion, “ it 
is too good to be true, I cannot help it. I cannot paint 
shadows which I cannot see.” Such a confession is entitled 
to all possible weight; but the fact that no one of all the men 
whom Mr. Martineau has consulted—and among them were 
“ statesmen, soldiers, naval officers, civilians, lawyers, men of 
science, travellers, merchants, missionaries ”—breathed one 
word of criticism, we do not say of Sir Bartle Frere’s character, 
but even of the policy of his public life, only shows either that 
he failed to consult many of the most important witnesses, or 
that it is impossible for contemporaries to speak of one another 
in a manner to satisfy posterity. 

Sir Bartle Frere’s public life divides itself into two distinct 
periods, the first comprising his service in India, the second 
his connection with more strictly Colonial affairs. Both 
periods ended in disappointment, if not failure, and a notice 
like the present must be confined to some comments on the 
two crucial episodes which excited so much contemporary 
controversy,—his Governorships of Bombay and of the Cape 
Colony. For this reason, in dealing with the first period, we 
must pass over the wholly creditable record of his Com- 
missionership of Sindh, and his conduct during the Mutiny, 
which exhibited at its best his devotion to the people he ruled, 
and his energy, courage, and public spirit. 


It is not uninteresting to note, by the way, that Sir Bartle 
Frere, whose name became afterwards so much identified 
with the forward policy both in Afghanistan and in Africa, 
strongly condemned Lord Dalhousie’s “ dangerous policy ” of 
annexation and centralisation, which he always considered one 
of the predisposing causes of the Mutiny, and that he seems, 
when a member of the Governor-General’s Council, to have 
been in full sympathy with Lord Canning. In 1862 he was 
transferred from Calcutta to the Governorship of Bombay 
at a moment when a man of his sanguine and imperious 
temper was little likely to succeed in that post. The cotton 
famine in Lancashire caused by the American Civil War was 
the great opportunity of the Indian cotton producer, and 
Frere, who in his Sindh day had turned his attention to cotton- 
growing, threw himself into the development of the new 
industry, by making cotton roads and canals, and encouraging 
public works of all kinds on a vast scale. The first result of 
this energy was to bring him into collision with the Supreme 
Government and with Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had just 
(in 1863) returned to India as Finance Member of Council, to 
create a system of financial control according to English 
ideas. Of the Budget system thus introduced, Frere at 
once fell foul; and he maintained during the whole time 
of his Governorship a constant struggle with the Public 
Works Department at Calcutta to obtain more than his 
share of expenditure for Bombay,—a struggle in which he 
used to the full his power of corresponding direct with the 
Secretary of State, in order to obtain support against the 
Indian Government. Ardent, optimistic, impatient of con- 
trol, he could not bear to see his plans for the development 
of the Presidency thwarted by what he considered the parsi- 
mony of the supreme Government, and their short-sighted 
desire to show a good surplus, remit taxation, and pay off 
debt. What wonder if they on their side looked upon him as 
extravagant and insubordinate. The controversy between the 
two opposing schools began, and can only end with the English 
rule, and Indian statesmanship has no higher task than to 
reconcile their rival claims; but no prudent man looking to 
the general course of events since Frere’s time, will be able 
to sympathise with the intemperate advocate of expenditure, 
however beneficial, as against those who upheld the principles 
of sound finance. 

Meanwhile, the rise in the price of cotton continued, and 
the value of the cotton exported from Bombay rose. from 
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less than seven millions in 1860-61, to more than thirty-one 
millions in 1864-65. The consequence of the great influx of 
wealth was to create a spirit of wild speculation, followed, 
before Sir Bartle Frere left Bombay, by the crash which in- 
volved the mercantile community in ruin, and by the collapse 
of the Bank of Bombay. Mr. Martineau endeavours, with 
little success, to dissociate the Governor from blame in con- 
nection with these events. It is clear from his narrative that 
Sir Bartle Frere did not understand the true character of 
this period of inflation, or foresee the inevitable reaction. 
He urged on the rebuilding of Bombay; he repeatedly pressed 
for the raising of the salaries of the officials, on account of 
the temporary rise of prices to famine-puint, consequent on 
reckless speculation; and he encouraged the famous Back 
Bay reclamation scheme, actually reproaching the Indian 
Government for neglecting to secure the four hundred shares 
which had been reserved for them, and by which they might 
have made a million of money before the scheme collapsed! 
Finally, it was from the India Office, and not from observa- 
tion on the spot, that he received the first warning as to the 
possibility of danger to the Bank, when it was probably 
already too late for effective intervention. 


The eulogistic character of the biography has led us, as it 
will undoubtedly lead its readers, to dwell perhaps unduly on 
the darker sides of Sir Bartle Frere’s Governorship, and it is 
a pleasure to observe how many-sided he was in his interests 
and in his power of stimulating progress in every direction, 
and how permanently useful was his work in bringing about 
social intereourse with the natives and advancing education 
among them. It would be difficult to award higher praise 
than this to an Indian administrator; but the fact remains 
that a Governor who had possessed some elementary ideas 
of financial prudence, and who would have moderated and 
controlled instead of stimulating the spirit of commercial 
speculation, would have rendered a more useful service to 
the community. 

If Sir Bartle Frere was unfortunate in the outward cir- 
cumstances of his rule in Bombay, he was still more so in 
those of his appointment to the Cape. The situation has 
during the last few years so wonderfully changed to the 
advantage of the predominant race, that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to realise the position of affairs with which he had to deal, 
when there was practically equality of power between the 
Dutch and English elements, and the issue of the struggle 
with the native people still hung in the balance. A far more 
serious danger, however, was the state of opinion in the 
mother-country. The moment was one at which the oppo- 
sing forces of democracy at home and imperialism abroad, 
came markedly into conflict. It was the conviction of those 
who most firmly believed in the possibilities of popular 
government that the responsibilities of Great Britain as an 
imperial and colonial Power were a hindrance to her pro- 
gress, and of those who were in a position to observe the 
capacity of Englishmen for ruling inferior races that demo- 
cracy would be the ruin of what they regarded as their 
country’s greatest work in the world’s history. Many of 
the most logical thinkers of the time believed that to recon- 
cile these tendencies was hopeless, and that the struggle 
between them would end in the submergence of England 
as a power for good in the world; and leaders who held these 
strangely divergent opinions did not hesitate to address the 
most passionate appeals to a necessarily ignorant electorate. 

We may say at once that the best part of these volumes 
is the account of Frere’s South African policy. Partial it 
undoubtedly is; but it would perhaps have been difficult to 
write on this subject except as a partisan, and the facts at all 
events seem to be fairly laid before the public. The conviction 
is forced upon the reader that Frere’s failure was due not 
to any grave fault of his own, nor even to the inherent diffi- 
culties of the situation in South Africa, but to the combined 
ignorance and prejadices of English public opinion, which led 
to his disgraceful abandonment by English Governments, 
Conservative and Liberal. Lord Carnarvon’s policy of con- 
federation, which Sir Bartle Frere went out to carry into 
effect, was probably premature; but it is difficult to say that 
with the South African States in their then stage of develop- 
ment it was impossible ; and no better agent could have been 
found than one who combined in so singular a degree an 
almost oleaginous urbanity of manner with great determina- 
tion of character. But with Lord Carnarvon’s resignation all 





real intelligent support from home disappeared, and the 
disaster of Isandhlwana, which threw England into one of her 
fits of ungenerous passion, left Sir Bartle Frere without a friend 
in the Governments he had served. Of the many charges 
hurled against him, one only can be in any degree supported. 
The annexation of the Transvaal was not his doing, but was 
effected on orders from home by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
just after his arrival in Capetown. Nor was he more respon- 
sible for the events which followed upon that annexation. 
If he had been allowed to retain the High Commissionership, 
which was given first to Sir Garnet Wolseley, and then to 
Sir George Colley, he would most probably have been able 
to pacify the Boers by restoring to them responsible govern- 
ment, and to avert the Boer War and its consequences. But 
with reference to the inception of the Zulu War, there may 
be room for doubt whether hostilities might not have been 
postponed. Avoided altogether we do not believe they could 
have been, for the military organisation of the Zulus, like that 
of the Matabele nation, was incompatible not only with the 
interests of our Colonists, but with the real interests of those 
and of all other native races; and Mr. Gladstone’s language 
in 1880 was, to say the least of it, as wide of the mark as Mr. 
Lubouchere’s on the more recent occasion. However this may 
be, it is certain that no Governor in touch with public opinion 
in England would have taken the responsibility of beginning 
the war without direct authorisation from the Secretary of 
State. Even as it was, the accident of a purely military reverse 
(retrieved, be it observed, by the remaining troops on the 
spot) alone prevented Sir Bartle Frere from bringing his 
whole work in Africa to a creditable, if not to a triumphant, 
conclusion. When the disaster occurred, the game was up, 
and it would have been better in his own interests had he 
chosen the less magnanimous part of speedy resignation of 
his post. 

We regret to be obliged to close with so much still un- 
touched, this notice of a career which presents many of the 
characteristics of true greatness, but which, judged by the 
supreme test of success, must be pronounced to have fallen 
short of that character. 





ARCHBISHOP LAUD.* 

BrEForeE Laud, no one in high place had died for the Anglican 
Church, as understood in our day by Keble and Pusey; he set 
the seal of his blood upon the English Church as a Primitive 
and Catholic body, neither of Rome nor of Geneva. Think 
what they may of his political and social action, of his temper, 
prudence, and statesmanship, Laud remains for High Anglicans 
the valiant soldier of their faith, stainless in moral character, 
excellent in learning, staunch and stout in the exact truth, 
fearing not the face of man. In this spirit two clergymen 
have lately written lives of him,—Mr. Simpkinson, rector of 
Farnham, and Mr. Hutton, Fellow of Laud’s own College. 
Both, and especially the former, write something too much in 
the tone of eloge académique or oraison funebre ; but both, and 
especially the latter, write with a scholarly sense for the 
value of evidence, and with at least an adequate knowledge of 
the evidence extant. Mr. Simpkinson’s book is the wider in 
scope; Mr. Hutton’s the minuter in detail and the better 
written. But both are good and honest works, with plenty of 
prejudice, yet no unfairness. Kingsley, writing in the mood 
and dialect of Carlyle, calls Laud a “ torturer-pedant;” and 
the phrase sums up the unintelligent utterances of Macaulay 
upon the same theme. The present writers show, and have 
little trouble in showing, that Kingsley’s double-barrelled 
epithet is untrue to facts. 

Laud’s position had a twofold difficulty. He was the first 
spiritual Head of the Reformed Church in England, after 
the final Elizabethan settlement, who maintained the High 
Church doctrine and discipline ; and he was the last statesman- 
prelate in England, at a time when the possibility and the 
utility of such a man were ontworn and past. A study of the 
“ personal religion” of Henry VIII.’s three crowned children 
would be of strange value to psychologists and to moral 
theologians ; but certainly the historian must agree with Dr. 
Stubbs, that the ultimate religious issue of those three reigns 
was “a compromise, satisfactory to no party, and very unsatis- 
factory indeed to the constitutional lawyer or historian, but 
possibly the best arrangement compatible with circumstances.” 





*(1.) Life and Times of William Laud. By O H. Simpkinson, M.A. London: 


John Mu:ray.—-(2.) William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. London: Methuen 
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The Marian persecution excited Reformed Churchmen; they 
returned, fresh from “eating mice at Zurich” and elsewhere, 
full of a fiery Protestantism, which saw in prelacy and cere- 
monialism “the rags of Popery.” They burned with zeal for 
a rigid theocracy free from the trammels of ancient law and 
order; they plunged into “the Lord’s quarrel” and “the 
Lord’s controversy.” They were not harmonious among 
themselves: but all of them, and of those who in England 
agreed with any of them, were, in Bossuet’s phrase, somewhat 
expanded, ‘‘seekers, so called because, seventeen hundred 
years after Christ, they were still seeking for true religion, 
and had not found it.” Many of them believed that in the 
Calvinist scheme they had the pure type of early Christianity : 
but, historically, the type was new. Laud met them all with 
a certain academic impatience: “Lord! what fools these 
mortals be! ” ‘To resent the decent and authoritative ways of 
religion; to reject the voice of centuries; to confound 
Anglicanism with Popery; to erect a new hierarchy of 
preachers; or to bid every man ar every congregation be a 
law for himself or themselves,—all that irritated the scholar; 
the antiquary, even the artist and wsthete, in Laud. “A 
fellow of mean extraction and of arrogant pride,” says Mrs. 
Hutchinson, that aristocratic saint of cultured Puritanism. 
She should have said, a man of worthy middling extraction, 
of hot temper, and of strong convictions, which he took to be 
common-sense. In the Laud and Strafford correspondence, 
it is not pleasant to hear the two men hallooing Thorough! 
across the Irish Channel, with little private jests and mutual 
encouragement and a common impatience of their opponents. 
But that correspondence reveals no more than does Laud’s 
Diary, a tyrant great or small; he is rather like the obstinate 
jaryman or committee-man, simply annoyed at antagonism. 
These fellows, your Prynnes, Burtons, Bastwicks, or your 
Scots mob, to set themselves against the powers that be, and 
against reverend antiquity! It is like the college don rating 
an undergraduate who will not observe some college rule: age 
against youth, prescription against innovation, authority 
against license. “ Civil liberty,” said Butler, preaching before 
the House of Lords on King Charles’s Day, “the liberty of a 
community, is a severe and restrained thing; implies in the 
notion of it, authority, settled subordinations, subjection and 
obedience; and is altogether as much hurt by too little of this 
kind, as by too much of it.” That was Laud’s view. “This 
is the way, walk ye in it.” It is an anachronism to cry out 
upon him for his methods, his Star Chamber and High Com- 
mission manners. A citizen in Shelley’s dramatic fragment, 
Charles the First, at sight of Leighton’s wounds, exclaims :— 


“ Are these the marks with which 
Laud thinks to improve the image of his Maker 
Stamped on the face of man? ” 


Yet that good, indignant citizen would have strung up a Papist 
or a Qaaker, after cruel torment and mutilation, and thought 
that he was “hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord.” 
Both our biographers clearly and conclusively prove their 
case, when they plead that Laud’s “ cruelties ” were not only 
no whit in excess of contemporary custom, but actually fell 
short of it. Like a Magistrate or a schoolmaster, he often 
felt that “a good whipping will cure this nonsense ;” he had 
no personal pleasure in inflicting punishment. Nor did he 
hold the Divine Right of Kings with any extreme insistence ; 
he had nothing in common with that acrid Erastian, Hobbes, 
nor with the later violence of Sacheverell. Yet, since King 
James and his “no Bishop, no King,” the English Church 
had heartily thrown herself upon the side of a monarchy so 
allied, by its own confession, to episcopacy. And the con- 
fession was largely true; in Stuart times, all authority hung 
together. The fanatic sectary, with his liberty of conscience 
his allegiance to God alone, was a danger to the State; what- 
ever concessions Charles and Buckingham and Strafford and 
Laud might have made, the Revolution would have come, the 
strange and tragic vindication of our liberties through blood 
and fire and tyranny. And so the simple gentleman or 
tradesman who resented undue public burdens, joined hands 
with the religious enthusiast ; Church and State were one, and 
oppressed them equally and through the same ministers. 
Most modern men have probably asked themselves, Should 
I have been Roundhead or Cavalier? And most must have 
found it a difficult question. Laud had no difficulty; like 
Burke, he held old institutions to be sacred, almost because 
they were old; in venerable and hallowed things was a sure 





ground, and, for rational men, a large room. And Laud was 
no hidebound ecclesiastic to whom the ecclesiastical life and 
order are dearer and nearer than the spiritual ; Saint Charles 
Borromeo or Saint Francis of Sales was scarce more devout and 
passionately humble in the interior life. And in such matters 
as education and learning, Laud was Aristotle’s “ magnifi- 
cent man,” Oxford and Dublin had no truer benefactor than 
their Chancellor, Laud,—a princely scholar and patron of 
letters, a man in many ways ahead of his age, a man of 
research and erudition. When the Parliamentary Court 
taunted him with his Scotch Liturgy for its Popish leanings, 
he retorted that he could wish the English Prayer-book 
were in the same points equally conformable with the best 
antiquity. In all, we see a man of fervent resolution, who 
had no patience—or at least, too little patience—with oppo- 
sition. A Chief Justice has an interview with him. We 
know the facts of the case at issue; he and the Archbishop 
were equally right and wrong. But the Chief Justice left 
the Archbishop, “choked with a pair of lawn sleeves.” And 
we remember that famous talk of Hyde with Laud in the 
Lambeth Gardens, not unlike a famous talk of Dr. Johnson 
with Bennet Langton. Laud refused to allow that he was 
really discourteous, brow-beating, imperative; it was but a 
natural infirmity of manner; he liked to do his business, 
and have done with it. Men who in all sincerity did not find 
themselves helped, but rather hindered, in their devotions, by 
ornate or even noticeable ceremonial, who found “the word 
of the Lord,” the preached word, their best means of grace, 
met in Laud a man to whom such worship was not merely 
unmeaning, but absurd. Men, red-hot from “Jack Calvin’s ” 
school, to set themselves against Cyprian and Augustine, and 
the laws of England! The trouble lay, often enough, in the 
novelty of his Anglicanism: Parker and Abbot had not 
discoursed so; even Hooker, with his deathbed intercourse 
with Saravia, did not speak so; not all Laud’s fellow. 
prelates taught so. And what a bishop might have taught 
and inculcated in his own diocese was not equally acceptable 
from an Archbishop who exercised the strictest rights of 
visitation throughout all dioceses, and was also an officia) 
minister of the Crown. “ Pour gagner Vhumanité,” says 
Joubert, “il faut étre aimable.” Now, Laud was, “to those 
men that loved him, sweet as summer”; so were Pius IX. 
and Cardinal Manning. But Leo XIII. and Cardinal 
Newman are universally loved and cherished; so, in past 
days, were the Anglican prelates, Andrewes, Wilson, Ken. 
“His heat, fussiness, and arbitrary temper,” wrote Mr. 
Arnold of Laud. It is sadly true. For perhaps the two 
fairest “characters” of him we turn to Clarendon and 
Hume; and they tell the same tale. Heroic old man, saintly 
and chivalrous, strong and beautifal in his death; but not 
to all men, and of sheer necessity, loveable. All through his 
life, from Oxford to Tower Hill, friends caressingly, and foes 
contemptuously, called him “little Laud.” What was true 
of his bodily stature, was true, in a measure, of his intellec- 
tual. It is, perhaps, the supreme glory of a great man that 
he can appreciate his enemies,—as Cromwell unquestionably 
did. Laud was surprised at them, irritated by them. “ Order,” 
says Guizot, “always seemed to him justice;” and to 
enforce order, he dispensed with all conciliatory tact. And 
so, as the Cavalier poet Cleveland has it, ‘‘The State in 
Strafford fell, the Church in Laud.” Unlike Wolsey or 
Richelieu, he studied to serve his God while serving his 
King, God’s minister of State; but spiritual sympathy with 
God’s people, through all their errors, was far from him. 
Intensely English, he cherished his obstinacy as a virtue, 
and had no dramatic intuition into the wants and neceasities 
of other souls; for truth, in its rigidity and harshness, 
unsoftened and unsweetened to win assent, he was willing to 
die, with a non possumus in answer to every thought of even 
innocent concession. His latest biographers give us the man 
at his best; and it is the portrait of one “ever a fighter” 
without fear, as resolute as “lion Eliot” himself. It were of 
small use to lament over his mistakes, and to dream of what 
might have been in Church and State,—a great death is @ 
national treasure, be it the crown of however mistaken a 
life. Not the Anglican Church only, but every body of 
Protestants in England, is the stronger for him; his blood 
has been “the seed” of the one, his sternness has but 
heartened the others. Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo was 
his dying desire: and so let us leave him. 











——— 
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THE VERNEY PAPERS.—Vot. III.* 

Tux first instalment of the Verney Papers was of great his- 
torical interest, and full of curious and entertaining matter. 
It cannot, however, compare for a moment in readability with 
the third volume now before us. It is not too much to say 
of these delightful memoirs that they come next to Pepys’ 
Diary and The Lives of the Norths, in showing us what manner 
of men were they who lived in the middle period of the seven- 
teenth century, and were the contemporaries of Cromwell and 
Charles II., Milton and Dryden. To those who have not yet 
read the book before us, but who have felt the fascination of 
Pepys and North, this may sound like exaggerated praise, but 
we have no hesitation in saying that any one with the true 
sentiment for the past, and with knowledge enough and 
sympathy enough for the Puritan epoch, will, after perusal, 
endorse our verdict. Here are four or five men and women 
painted in their habit as they lived, by their own hands—the 
book is a series of extracts from letters artistically and deftly 
strung—and with such force and minuteness of charac- 
terisation, that when we close the book we feel that we know 
Sir Ralph Verney, Dr. Denton, Tom Verney, Mun Verney, 
and the rest, as we know the characters in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. The power of self-revelation and the literary 
sensibility possessed by the Verney family was clearly very 
remarkable, for again and again we meet with little touches, 
indications and hints as to the essentials of character of 
exactly the kind which a skilful novelist employs to heighten 
his pictures. Sir Walter, one feels at once, would have 
revelled in the book. He could not have failed to base a new 
Commonwealth story upon it, and we should have seen Tom, 
the soldier Micawber, with his colossal capacity for debt 
and his unfailing fountain of eloquence and opportunistic 
optimism, made the central character of a great romance. 
But though we may wish that Sir Walter had been turned 
loose in the muniment room at Claydon, our regret need not 
be very poignant, so excellent is the result achieved by Lady 
Verney. We cannot hope to give even a taste of all the 
chief characters in the present volume. They are too many 
and too full and elaborate in drawing. We must con- 
fine ourselves to Tcm Verney, the soldier Micawber, ex- 
tracts from whose letters are most skilfully arranged, so as 
to present an exact picture of the warrior always in pawn to 
some small tradesman, and yet always designing mining 
speculations, and waiting for something to turn up in the 
Barbados or elsewhere. Poor Tom, who, though so absolute 
a Micawber, was a brave soldier, suffered from a perpetual 
and apparently entirely incurable lack of shirts, clothes, 
and other conveniences and necessaries. He was for ever 
bombarding his highly respectable and much-tried brother 
with letters, begging for clothes. These letters are every bit 
as monumental as those of Mr. Micawher, and read with the 
same mouthy amplitude of phrase. Note how in the following 
is reproduced the immortal Micawber’s magnificent parade of 
financial exactitude, as well as the splendour of language,— 
weekly instalments of 3s. each, and then the exquisite touch 
as to his “cloudy condition ” :— 


“To imitate historians in putting prefaces to their books, I 

conceive I need not, for I am confident you are so very sencible of 
my want of clothing. Sir my last request to you is for a slight 
stnff sute & coat against Whitsontide, which may stand you in 
50s., the which I will repay you by 3s. weekly till you be re- 
imburst. In former times my own word would have passed for 
such a summ, but now they require securitie of mee, becaus I live 
in soe cloudy a condition. God rut it into your hart once to 
releive my nakedness & you shall find a most oblidgeing brother 
of Sir, your humble servant, THomas VERNEY.” 
When Tom is thinking of going to the West Indies he does 
not, like the Micawbers, discourse on the habits of the 
kangaroo, because he did not live in a scientific age. His 
environment was theological, hence when he drew up the list 
of things which his family were to provide for his journey it 
is in the following style :— 

“ «First for a provision for my soul—Doctor Taylour his holy 
liveing & holy dyeing both in one volume. 2!y the Practise of 
Piety to refresh my memery. The Turkish Historye, the reading 
whereof, I take some delight in. Now for my body. A list 
follows of provisions of all kinds, Westphalian hams, Cheshire 
cheeses, Zante oil, beef suet, everything to be ‘of the very best 
quality.’ He will not ask for ‘burnt clarett or brandy,’ though he 
requires it,‘for I must not, Sir, overcharge you, for you have 
been highly civill to me’! ” 
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Unfortunately, however, Tom in one thing was not a true 
Micawber. He was a rogue, and a heartless one, and alsoa 
habitual liar, and not a mere pompous waiter on the some- 
thing which never turned up. But though this must be said, 
we will not dwell on the darker side of Tom’s character. Let 
us return to the true Micawber vein and learn how he apprises 
his elder brother that his greatest stock has come to one poor 
groat, “and how I am able to subsist five months with one 
groat I appeal to youand all rationeull and judicious persons.” 
His great archetype could not have bettered this appeal to the 
opinion of the rational and the judicious. When he was con- 
fined in the Fleet Prison, Tom wrote the following admirably 
expressed letter to his brother. Mark how he stands outside 
himself, and is favourably impressed by the chance of his 
own conversion :— 

“*You are that founetaine, he wrote again two days later, 

‘from whence all my joy, delight, and comfort comes, and long 
may you live to see, what you principally aime att, my amend- 
ment. He goeth farr that never turnes. Wors livers than my self 
have seen their errors and have returned home like the prodigall : 
why may not I? God hath endued mee with a reasoneable under- 
standing ; and I question not a reall conversion, since I have soe 
courteous, soe kind, and so tender a harted brother to help mee 
up before Iam quite downe...... In relation to my inlarge- 
ment, I begg the continueance of a weekly supply dureing my 
restraint. Eighteene pence a day, which amounts in the week to 
10s. 6d., is as low as any one that is borne a gentleman can possibly 
live att, let my wants be supplied by noon, that I may have a 
dinner as well as others.’ ” 
He is bailed out before noon, but alas! he is re-arrested and 
is back again by dinner-time. This fact, however, only stimu- 
lates his literary faculty, and he pens a second letter to his 
brother, which ends, “I must submit if so you have decreed, 
and if I perish I perish.” He does not perish, however, and 
three days after is indicting to his brother-in-law, Dr. Denton, 
an admirable plea for clean sheets to be obtained from a crue} 
jailer at two shillings per “payre.” Tom is ultimately re- 
leased, and then comes the eternal question of where he shall 
go. At first Malaga was proposed, because, as the ingenuous 
warrior confessed, “ he had a wife at Malaga ”:— 

“He promised if he reached Malaga to send Sir Ralph ‘ the 
knowledge of my wive’s and my greeting, together with the 
scitueation of the place, there manner of government, and with 


what else that I shall esteeme worthy your reading.’ ..... But 
he has no special preference for Malaga. He next desires ‘ to be 
transported in a shipp that is bound for the Barbados...... 


Courteous Brother, That Island, and all the Indies over, doth 
wholly subsist by merchandizeing: and that person that aimes 
to live in creditt and repute in those parts must be under the 
notion of a merchant or factor, planter, or overseer of a plan- 
tation, and he that lives otherwise, is of little or noe esteeme. 
...... I could (soe it might not occasion an offence) prescribe 
you a safe way how to send mee thither, like a gentleman, like 
your brother, and allso to equall my former height of liveing 
there: but you may perhapps find out a way (unknowne to mee) 
how I may subsist and have a being like a gentleman till you 
can heare I am safely arrived there or noe.’ ” 


Tom’s real preference, however, was for spending the summer 
on a Dutch man-of-war, because, as he fervently remarked, 
“Noe damned bayliff nor hellish sergent can or dares disturb 
my abode there.” (How Shakespeare would have loved the 
fellow! Here is the very air of Ancient Pistol and his mates !) 
The eternal clothes question and the instant need of shirts 
sends Tom into heroics :— 


“*T doe know of a garment that would last mee to eternity, 
and it is to be purchased for less then forty shillings; which is a 
grave; and that I cannot have neither as yet; in time I shall, 
then I shall have a requiem sung unto my soul, and purchase a 
releas from this my miserable life to enjoy one more glorious ; soe 
I thought to have made an end of this my sad complaint, but 
before I soe doe I make it my request to you, if I have either by 
writeing, or by word of mouth abused you, or spoken evilly of you 
(which to my knowledge I never yet did) as to bury it in the 
grave of oblivion, and to weigh those words of mine as proceeding 
wholly from a person drunk with passion, and overwhelmed with 
miseries. Sir Ralph sends him shirts, but refuses to advance 
any money, or to discuss his claims to enter upon a ‘ glorious” 
life, in a more appreciative world than here below.” 


Alas! we have reached the end of our space. Fain would 
we tell of how Tom took to speculating in mines in Wales 
and elsewhere, and how these, though magnificently successful 
as commercial ventures, were always in need of a little money 
to goon with. Alas, the mines went smash, and Tom, like a 
modern director, had to come into Court :— 


“It is truth the jury brought mee in guilty; but of what? not 
of the fact, but of too much indiscretion and rashness; whieh 
caused the judge and the major part of the justices to declare in 
open court, that they did really beleeve mee to be a person 
meerely drawne in, and they hoped it would be a warneing to 
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mee for the future. Sir, when Sir Thomas Thinn understood 
the sence of the Bench, and that I was acquitted, paying my fees, 
he cunningly arrested mee in the face of the court, charging mee 
with an action of £500 the which I have [word torn out] bayle 
too. It will not be long till he hath lex talionis, and soe we shall 
make it a cross action.” 

With one more quotation we must leave Tom. We all 
know how people without money take vast journeys solely for 
the sake of economy. Tom did the like. “My intentions 
are both for cheapness and privacy to journey into North 
Wales into a place called Anglesey, some two hundred and 
fifty miles.” Of a truth, Tom was a perfect character, and 
gladly indeed would we believe, as he assured his incredulous 
relatives, that he was not “naturally inclined to evill.” So 
much for Tom. Let those who want to read more of him and 
of Sir Ralph and Dr. Denton, go straight to the Verney 
Papers. We promise them a rich store of laughter and good 


company. 





ST. JAMES’S PALACE.* 

THERE is no Royal residence, except Windsor Castle, that 
possesses greater interest for English people than St. James’s 
Palace. The Tower and Hampton Conrt are no longer lived 
in by reigning Sovereigns, Buckingham Palace is modern, 
Whitehall has disappeared, Greenwich is turned into a 
hospital; Kensington Palace was bought by William III. at 
the end of the seventeenth century, and will always have an 
historical interest as the birthplace of Queen Victoria, but for 
the origin of St. James’s Palace we must go back as far as 
the reign of Henry VIII. It is difficult for modern Londoners 
to realise that St. James’s, now the centre of their civilised 
world, was, three centuries ago, a leper hospital, built for 
isolation outside the City, in the fields looking towards West- 
minster Abbey. Henry VIII. bought the site of the hospital 
from Eton College, disestablished the “mayden lepers,” 
demolished the old buildings, and erected, according to an 
authority quoted by the Rev. Edgar Sheppard, “ a magnificent 
and goodly house.” (It seems an error of Mr. Sheppard’s to 
assume that St. James’s formed a “ sort of rwral abode down 
to the period when Wolsey surrendered Whitehall to the 
Crown.” That event occurred in 1530, and the King did 
not buy the Hospital of St. James’s until 1532.) Com- 
paratively little of that goodly house remains, though the 
familiar clock-tower bears Henry’s initials, and in the 
roof of the Chapel Royal are to be seen coats of arms, 
various emblems and inscriptions, the letters H and A, with 
a true-lover’s knot between them and the date 1540. This 
date points probably to a commemoration of the short 
reign of Anne of Cleves, according to Miss Strickland, 
though the Sub-Dean thinks the work on the ceiling may 
have been begun in Anne Boleyn’s time, and that Holbein 
added the date when he had completed it. 

It is inevitable that the history of such a building as St. 
James’s Palace should be a difficult task to write satisfac- 
torily. A full account of the successive Royal households 
that occupied the different parts of the building would be an 
abridged history of England from the sixteenth century ; but 
the Sub-Dean, who has had access to all documents extant 
that throw lights on the subject, has erred on the side of 
brevity, and has compressed his accounts of “ Royal and 
other residexts ” into one chapter, while the descriptions of 
the Royal chapels and the officials connected with them 
occupy a greater part of the second volume. The three 
Sovereigns who followed Henry VIII. used St. ‘James’s 
Palace chiefly for ceremonial occasions. James I. granted it 
dirst to his eldest son Henry, and after the Prince’s early 
death, to Charles, who spent most of his life there. Cromwell 
never lived in it, Charles II. preferred Whitehall, and allowed 
the Duke of York to live at St. James’s. Pepys tells us of 
his constant visits to the Duke of York’s “lodgings” at 
St. James’s; of the extraordinary wild-fowl and “ deere” 
in the Park, the game of Pell-Mell and the Physick 
Garden. (It is an error on page 17 attributing the extract 
about the first sight of orange-trees in the “ Physicke 
Garden in St. James’s Parke” to Evelyn; it should be 
Pepys.) He also tells us of his first visit to the Queen’s 
Chapel, where the sight of his dear Lady Castlemaine pleased 
him better than the fine altar and the “ fryers” in their habits, 
the music, or the manner of singing. Some time later on he 
allows that the music is excellent; but perhaps Mr. Pepys 
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was more easily pleased that day, having taken his wife 
thither for the first time in their own coach, with its new 
liveries of serge, its red-ribboned horses and green reins, 
when the Duke of York eyed Mrs. Pepys mightily in her 
flowered tabby gown. After the chapter devoted to “ Royal 
and other Residents,” concluding with the present Duke and 
Duchess of York, Mr. Sheppard takes us abruptly back to 
Charles I.; and certainly part of the interest attached to St. 
James’s Palace is that the last hours of a King of England 
were spent in it previous to his execution. It was there that 
he took leave of his children; it was in the Chapel Royal 
that he received the Sacrament before he walked to the 
scaffold at Whitehall, for the last time crossing St. James’s 
Park with its familiar oaks, its tame deer, and its menagerie 
of wild beasts. After the King had been disposed of, the 
Parliament proceeded to despoil the Royal palaces and to sell 
priceless pictures, tapestries, and valuables for what Mr. 
Sheppard justly calls “ absurdly inadequate prices,” consider- 
ing that a picture of Queen Elizabeth was rated at 20s., while 
Henrietta Maria sold for 5s. CharlesI. and his elder brother 
Henry were collectors of coins and medals and rare works of 
art as well as of pictures and statues, and Evelyn laments 
in a letter to his friend Pepys, that a “cabinet of ten 
thousand medals, not inferior to most abroad, and far 
superior to any at home, which were collected by that 
hopeful cherisher of great and noble things, Prince Henry,” 
had been “embezzled and carried away during our late 
barbarous rebellion, by whom and whither none can or is 
like to discover,” and that besides medals the collection con- 
sisted of books and statues and “other elegant furniture.” 
The books at St. James’s Palace would have shared the fate 
of the pictures, had they not been saved by the intervention 
of Selden and my Lord-Commissioner Whitelocke, though 
by degrees some of the rare books disappeared, and many 
others perished for want of care. In the letter above quoted 
from Evelyn to Pepys, written in 1689, is a mention of the 
King’s library. “There is hope that his Majesty’s (library) 
may emerge and be in some measure restored again, now 
that it comes under the inspection of the learned Monsieur 
Justell, who you know was owner of a very considerable one 
at Paris. There are in it a great many noble manuscripts yet 
remaining, besides the Tecla.” It is a pity that Dr. Richard 
Bentley’s scheme, called by Evelyn a “ glorious enterprise,” 
for building an adequate Royal library in St. James’s Park, 
fell through for lack of support, and finally the whole 
collection was presented by George II. to the British Museum 
in 1757. 

The “ Palace Ghost ” is rather a disappointing apparition ; 
in the style of the celebrated Apparition of one Mrs, Veal to 
her Friend Mrs. Bargrave. That once “famous beauty and 
errant lady” the Duchess of Mazarine, and Madame de 
Beauclair, relics of the Courts of Charles II. and James IL, 
occupied rooms in the Palace of St. James’s, and dis- 
cussed together the possibilities of a future state, finally 
making a mutual compact that the one who died first should 
appear to her friend and disclose the secrets of the other 
world. Madame de Mazarine died first, and after some years 
duly appeared to Madame de Beauclair, and disclosed nothing 
but the hour of her death, which took place suddenly “at the 
precise time foretold by the apparition.” . We had hoped for 
a genuine traditional ghost, that at least Anne Boleyn haunts 
the Tapestry Room, or that funeral services for departed 
Stuarts are occasionally overheard at midnight in the Chapel 
Royal. The old custom of “Touching for the King’s Evil,” 
was discontinued by Georges, but as late as 1712 Samuel 
Johnson, at the age of thirty months, was brought up all the 
way from Lichfield, to be touched by Queen Anne at St. 
James’s Palace. Offerings are still made by the Sovereign 
or the Sovereign’s representatives in the Chapel Royal, on 
the feast of the Epiphany, a custom that has gone on 
for nearly 800 years. “Up to the year 1859, the Royal 
Epiphany offerings were contained in three purses in 
silk bags, in one of which were a few grains of incense, in 
another a few leaves of myrrh, supplied by the apothecary to 
the household, while in the third was a small roll of beaten 
gold in the leaf, such as is used by gilders.” Since the year 
1860 newly coined money has taken the place of the beaten 
gold. “This offering is now made in one bag of crimson silk, 
bordered on the outside with plaited gold tissue, to which long 
strings of the same gold braid are attached. Within the bag 
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are placed three white paper packets sealed with red wax, two 
containing small quantities of frankincense and myrrh respec- 
tively, the other twenty-five new sovereigns. This money is 
duly distributed among certain poor of neighbouring parishes.” 
Descriptions of State functions, such as weddings and funerals, 
drawing-rooms and balls, are tedious reading; but Mr. Shep- 
pard’s account of the proclamation of a British Sovereign is 
interesting. The window of the Tapestry Room (formerly 
the “Old Presence Chamber’’) looking into the Friary Court, 
ig one of the three appointed places in London where a 
new Sovereign is publicly proclaimed; the other two being 
Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange. We can pic- 
ture the scene on the morning of June 21st, 1837, when 
the Tower guns were heard, and a young girl, with her 
light hair simply parted over her forehead, dressed in 
deep mourning, was led to the historical window, attended 
by Court officials and Ministers, while below in the “ Grand 
Court of the Palace,” the heralds and the Earl Marshall read 
out the proclamation, and the trumpeters blew a blast on 
their trumpets, and Victoria by the grace of God ascended 
the throne of Great Britain. 

The two large volumes of “ Memorials ” contain a mass of 
information, some curious and some trivial. Repetitions of 
State ceremonies, inventories of royal wardrobes, and the 
minutiz of officialdom are more interesting to the antiquarian 
than tothe general reader. The illustrations are good, especially 
some reproductions of old drawings that show the changes 
in the Palace itself. The view on p. 8 of the gateway looking 
towards Pall Mall, from an old drawing by Paul Sandby, 
includes what was probably St. James’s Coffee-House, that 
favourite haunt of Whig politicians and men of letters. 
Near there must have been the‘ Garter,’ the well-known house 
where Captain Dick Steele and a few choice spirits helped 
Harry Esmond to spend some of the guineas presented to 
him by the Viscountess Dowager at Chelsey. Some of the 
great houses round the Palace are also historically interesting, 
—they date chiefly from the reign of Charles II. 

After all, Mr. Sheppard has fulfilled his object; he has 
compiled a record of the Palace, its inhabitants, and the 
various State departments connected with it. As he says on 
p. 102:—" This history is not intended to prove so-called 
historical facts within the walls of the Palace, but simply to 
give an outline of events which have occurred there; ” and it 
would be ungrateful to quarrel with a series of outlines for. 
not being as coherent and complete as a finished picture. 





“SUBJECT TO VANITY.” * 
THERE are people who look on dumb animals as mere 
adjuncts to daily life in the country, sometimes owned 
reluctantly, as necessary, but more often classed under the 
head of nuisances; and there are others who feel the relation 
between themselves and the brute creation to be so close, that 
human feelings are shared and human passions easily traced. 
The former would look on a dog as useful for sport, the latter 
claim the same animal as a life-long companion and friend. 
That the feeling of friendship is reciprocated on the part of 
animals, is very clearly proved by the jealousy betrayed in their 
natures, for, as Addison writes in the Spectator in 1711, “an 
ardent love is always a strong ingredient in this passion,” 
and he goes on to say, “As jealousy arises from an extra- 
ordinary love, it is of so delicate a nature that it scorns to 
take up with anything less than an equal return of love.” 
This jealousy in animals, which is recorded several times in the 
book under our notice, recalls to the present writer a certain 
Skye-terrier who held undisputed sway in the home and in 
the hearts of his master and mistress for a few years. He 
understood perfectly every word that was spoken, and had 
no difficulty in distinguishing Sunday from weekdays, or 
garments which were kept for garden work from those which 
indicated walks. His life was a golden dream. Suddenly he 
awoke and found he had been living in a fool’s paradise. 
The loving heart of ‘Laddie’ was torn and lacerated by 
the advent, on a hot day in July, of a pink and grey 
cockatoo from “over the sea.” His Highland majesty felt 
that if only the intruder had been a dog—size immaterial— 
he could have been fought to the death. But the stranger 
was a bird, moreover, a bird who dared to look at him and 
swear audibly; and, being in a cage, could not be hunted 
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down like the hens in the field. For days his heart bled in 
gloomy sulkiness, under the stairs or down some passage; he 
would not go into the room where the bird was kept. He 
had no spirit for frolic or fun, for a great jealousy con- 
sumed him; and a feeling of scorn for his loved ones who 
lowered themselves to notice the intruder came over him 
like a shadow. If he heard his beloved master speak 
to his enemy he gave low pathetic whines, and turned 
his head away in sorrowful disapproval. At last he re- 
vived to a certain extent, for hope dawned in the faithfal 
heart as the cockatoo was tamed and allowed to walk about 
the floor at meal-times. A plot was slowly developed in the 
canine brain, to perpetrate which only opportunity was 
required for fulfilment. He would keep up an appearance of 
indifference until some day the cockatoo would venture 
nearer, and when his master and mistress were engaged, a 
slight and sudden stir would cause the bird to dash against 
the window-pane—the rest would only be the work of 
a@ moment; and though that day has not yet dawned, 
‘Laddie’ feels he can possess his soul in patience, for he 
has vowed a vow that the day shall dawn when he will 
be able to lay a little heap of grey and pink feathers 
proudly at his master’s feet. It does not trouble him im the 
least that he will be branded as a murderer. Meanwhile, 
the cockatoo on his part betrays the self-same jealousy, 
for when his mistress speaks tenderly to ‘ Laddie,’ or feeds 
the old pet before the new, he beats his wings against the 
wires of his cage, madly bows his beautiful head, and alas!— 
it must be owned—screams for notice. It is useless to 
preach the gospel of love to the two, for they mutually 
hate with the whole strength of their loving natures. In the 
book before us, entitled Subject to Vanity, this jealousy in 
animals is very ably portrayed. Margaret Benson has 
written a history of the pets harboured in an episcopal 
palace; and the book runs in close relationship to Poems, Love 
Lyrics,and Dodo. There is, however, this distinction between 
the jealousy she describes and that of ‘Laddie’ and the 
cockatoo. The Skye-terrier was not jealous of a dog but of 
a bird, here a cat is jealous of a kitten, a dog of one of his 
own species, and swans of their cygnets. Miss Benson was 
evidently devoted to her pets, and the peculiar habits of each 
are chronicled in a masterly and amusing manner. Perhaps 
the flirtations of her cats are a little too fully described to be 
entertaining. One cannot enter into the courtship of ‘ Pasht ” 
with anything approaching interest, for it only recalls to 
the mind London tiles and suburban back-yards; but for 
“the real, keen, emotional suffering of the moral cat, its 
fierce pangs of envy, and the burden of alienated affection,” 
sympathy is claimed, and not claimed in vain, in these pages. 
Miss Benson enters with all her heart into the joys and 
sorrows which agitate the animal world; she has had 
personal experience of cats, guinea-pigs, rabbits, dogs, goats, 
and birds, and she feels “with all the higher animals there 
is some beauty of intelligence, physique, or character which 
renders them, as one must necessarily believe they are, ends 
in themselves, not only means to the perfection of our very 
egotistic species.” 

‘ Persis,’ the cat in ‘‘ Apologia pro fele mea,” proves that 
Addison was right when he wrote that “ Jealousy is that. 
pain which man feels from the apprehension that ,he 
is not equally beloved by the person whom he entirely 
loves.” She was jealous of her own kitten, “a kitten both 
in size and glee.” She slaps her offspring in the face if 
noticed, and because her mistress loves ‘ Pasht,’ she lives in 
a states of perpetual, jealous misery. When the kitten is 
dismissed, she emerges from her sullenness; but when 
recalled, “her great green eyes have always that sullen, 
lowering, miserable expression.” So, too, with the collie 
‘ Watch,’—the dog who in chapel on one memorable occasion 
when the twenty-sixth chapter of Matthew was read, got more 
and more excited as he heard his own name repeated more 
and more emphatically, until at the final, “I say unto all, 
Watch!” ran eagerly out into the middle,—such exciting, 
personal prayers! He was jealous. A poor deserted spaniel 
was invited to tea, and the collie bit him, then marched 
solemnly away to the Bishop’s study and enjoyed a fit of 
the sulks. So with the swans in “ The Bosom of the Family,” 
directly the cygnets are reared the old swans become jealous 
of them and try to kill them; and this may account for the 





fact so often noticed that more than two cygnets are seldom 
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seen together, the rest having been slaughtered by their 
annatural father and mother. With Cowper we ask :— 
“Can a truth, by all confessed 

Of such magnitude and weight, 

Grow, by being oft impressed, 

Trivial as a parrot’s prate ? ” 
The Skye-terrier will readily answer, “No.” His jealousy is 
more human than the jealousies recorded by Miss Benson. 
There is nothing trivial to him in the cockatoo’s prate, it is 
eating into his heart, and he only lives for the day—far or 
near—when his enemy will be within his power, and then for 
ever still. 





TWO MINOR POETS.* 

THERE is a great deal more of poetry of the second order, 
but really good of its kind, written now than there was fifty 
years ago—a great deal that, if it had been written fifty 
years ago instead of being written now, would have made the 
reputation of such a poet as Henry Kirke White, for in- 
stance, or perhaps even of a greater poet than he, and which 
only does not succeed in making such a reputation now 
because there are so many who can achieve verse of the 
same order of distinction whereas then there were but few. 
We have two such poets, we think, before us in the authors of 
the two little books we have placed at the foot of this article. 
Mr. Beesly is the more effective of the two. He has a 
glowing sympathy with action that raises him towards 
the very head of the rank of minor poets,—for we do 
not mean by minor poets poets who fail to attain the 
highest rank, but poets of whom it is not easy to think 
that they will continue to be remembered as men who have 
touched the heart of man, as (say) the author of the poem on 
“The Death of Sir John Moore” touched it, though he never 
wrote anything else that could compare with it. 

“ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried,” 
will be remembered as long as Gray’s “ Elegy” or Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village,” both immortal poems. And though neither 
Gray nor Goldsmith can be called a poet of the first rank, 
yet they are neither of them minor poets in our sense. They 
have added to the experience of the human heart, as has 
Mr. Wolfe, who wrote the one poem which will always be 
remembered as helping men who have never sorrowed over a 
dead leader in the hour of peril to enter into the hearts of 
those who have. We should not say that of Mr. Beesly. He 
can come nearit. He stirs the heart when he chronicles a great 
achievement, but he stirs it only feebly. He does not make us 
feel that we were present and rejoice to have been present in the 
spirit, though we were not present in the flesh. But he makes us 
feel that he has been present in the spirit, though we were not, 
and that his heart glowed as he has failed to make ours glow, 
though he has roused us to the point of wishing to have felt 
as he has felt. Take, for instance, his lines on the brave 
Domas, “A Feat of 1794,” and those on “Lieutenant 
MacMunn, a Feat of 1892,”—a gallant feat recorded three 
years ago in these columns,—both of them spirited and stirring 
poems; but the former of them, we think, decidedly the 
better of the two, for there is more of French vivacity than 
of English heroism in the effects of Mr. Beesly’s verse. Both 
the ballads are stirring, but the French ballad seems to us 
the more stirring of the two :— 
“Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
He came from La Vendée : 

‘With chamois-hunters, high and low 

He climbed the Alps, he scaled the snow : 

Said he, ‘I will not homeward go 

Till I have found a way 
To drive from out 


His last redoubt 
The foe we hold at bay.’ 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
Five days he left our ken: 
The sixth—and hark! the thunderous cheers, 
As with his trusty mountaineers 
In camp he comes to mock our fears 
And make us once more men: 
* He is not dead,’ 
The soldiers said, 
* He’s found the fox’s den.’ 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas 
Said, ‘Soldiers! hark to me, 





* (1.) Ballads, and other Verse. By A.H. Beesly. London: Longmans, 1995. 





-——(2.) In a Garden, and other Poems, By H. 0. Beeching, London: John 
Lane, The Bodley Head. 1895, . - ‘ 


Though snow may blow and frost may freeze, 
We’ve trapped the crafty Piedmontese, 
We’ve tracked their lines on hands and knees, 
There’s none that’s left to see, 
And now ere one 
Short month is done 
We'll capture Mont Cenis.’ 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
What shifts of war he knew! 
With clasping-irons point device 
He shod our feet that o’er the ice 
We scrambled up each precipice, 
Then down like lightning flew, 
Till day by day 
That martial play 
Steeled every nerve and thew. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
At length our march was made, 
(Twas on the 19th Floréal) : 
We never saw, we never shall 
See sterner sight: Death’s arsenal 
Amid the clouds seemed laid, 
An Alp for wall, 
And over all 
The fortress-like stockade. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas 
Spake ere he led us on: 
«My lads! let no man’s footstep trip 
Nor halt to help, ’tis death to slip, 
And let no outcry leave the lip 
To tell a comrade’s gone, 
We dare to-day 
Nor stop nor stay 
Until the post is won.’ 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas 
In silence waved his sword, 
And up and up that grim ascent 
With breathless sobs we struggling went, 
And now we saw the rock was rent, 
And raced with one accord, 
Whate’er might hap, 
To cross the gap, 
And win the ‘ First’s’ reward. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
His soldiers loved him well! 
Ev’n then in helpless overthrow 
From crag to crag, from snow to snow, 
We saw three of our bravest go. 
Yet dumb as death they fell; 
They had to die, 
But not one cry 
Aroused a sentinel. 


Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas * 
His crowning hour was come. 
No foe’s eyes watched, as all arrayed 
In snow-white vesture we essayed 
To clamber o’er the palisade, 
Nor heard we beat of drum; 
The dim plateau 
Was swathed in snow 
And dumb as we were dumb. 
Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas 
With force could match each wile. 
*Too slow,’ thinks he. ‘The foe awakes. 
And straight his foremost stormer takes 
And tosses sheer across the stakes, 
And smiles a hero’s smile, 
And still in sleep 
And silence deep 
Our foemen lay the while. 
Dumas! Dumas! the brave Dumas! 
His hundreds were but three, 
Yet at their shock the Piedmontese 
Went down like wheat-ears to the breeze 
Oh when were stauncher men than these, 
Or stouter chief than he ? 
So here ’s Hurrah 
For brave Dumas 
And captured Mont Cenis!” 


That is excellent, and full of verve, but it only makes us 
wish to have been there; it does not make us feel that we 
really were there, as the lines on “The Death of Sir John 
Moore” make us feel. It does not add to the experience 
of the human race,—it only adds to its second-hand im- 
pressions. Again, compare Mr. Beesly’s spirited verses 
on “The Old School Gate” with Gray’s “Ode on a Dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College.” The one gives us a rather 
lively second-hand experience, the other adds to our 
own experience of such moments, an experience fresher 
and deeper than our own. Or take the verses called “A 
Death-bed” and compare them with Matthew Arnold’s lines 
“ Written by a Death-bed.” Arnold’s give us a deeper impres- 
sion than any we have had or could have had, though we may 
have suffered tenfold what he suffered before writing them. He 
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has graven on our hearts what without him could never have 
been graven on them. Mr. Beesly only makes us discern the 
truth and depth of his own feeling. Indeed, Mr. Beesly’s re- 
flective poetry is not as good as his energetic poetry. There 
is a glow of sympathy with active daring in him which hardly 
attends him when he comes to feel and think. His lines, “An 
Agnostic’s Apology ” and “A Materialist’s Gloss,” though 
certainly sincere and earnest, and what such poems seldom 
are, modest and not ostentatious of their depth of doubt, are 
not full of life but somewhat pallid. 


Mr. Beeching is much more of a tender and reflective than of 
a stimulating poet. He is not kindled so much by achieve- 
ment as he is by the sentiment which a beautiful scene or 
season inspires in him. Here, for instance, is a happy 
picture of one of England’s fitful Springs :— 


«“ You came, the vernal equinox 
Brought on the solstice in a day; 
Crocuses in their beds of box 
Straight changed to tulips, striped and gay. 


You went, and summer fled with you; 
’T was autumn, nay ’twas winter here; 
Cold winds drove snow-clouds up the blue 
And bared the disenchanted year. 
Idly I mourn, or idly go 
Thro’ all the wan dishevelled place, 
In hope some one red rose may blow 
The harbinger of your sweet face.” 


That is buoyant and bright, but it makes no deep mark on 
the memory. It does not give us a new vision of the Spring, 
or even of its fitfulness. It only tells us that he has felt it, 
and felt its changefulness, with a sensitive and receptive 
heart. Sometimes, too, Mr. Beeching spoils a pretty little 
poem by a touch of false sentiment, as here :— 
“ The fallows yellow and frigid 
’Mongst frozen snow-fields lie: 
The black trees lift up rigid 
Their arms to the leaden sky. 
O’er barns and haystacks whitened 
The larches sigh and sway; 
The hedgerow grasses are lightened 
With light not of the day. 
And sheep on the south slope browsing 
Close huddled for the cold, 
In a silvery mist drowsing, 
Have all their fleece of gold. 
But I know tho’ round and above her 
Are spells of the wizard Death, 
That waiting the Spring, her lover, 
Summer but slumbereth. 
And I would my heart were lying, 
Where Summer lies asleep, 
Lulled by the fir-trees sighing, 
And tinkling bells of sheep.” 


That is a very happy study, a kind of poetical “ Branwhite ; ” 
but what does Mr. Beeching mean by making Spring the 
lover of Summer? Surely that is a false note of sentiment ? 
Spring and Summer hardly see each other, and the one is 
dead before the other is fully born. That seems to us an 
effort to be sentimental, where there is no room for true 
sentiment. But Mr. Beeching is now and then very happy 
in his translations. One from Meleager gives us a fine sense 
of the lightness and the freshness and the graceful super- 
ficiality of Greek grief :— 
“©O pour the wine, and as you pour, 


Say, Heliodore, Heliodore, 
Ever and ever, o’er and o’er. 


And bring a chaplet for my hair, 
Yesterday’s chaplet, sweet with myrrh, 
To wear in memory of her. 

Ah, look, the lover’s rose distrest, 

Is weeping now to see her rest 
Otherwhere, not upon my breast.” 


And here again is a pretty picture of a bright and capricious 
and superficial love :— 


“ Love I cry, the truant love. 
Now, but now at break of day 
Did he from his couch remove, 
Spread his wings and fly away. 


Ever-prattling is the child, 
Sweetly tearful, laughing-sly, 

Quiver-girt, of spirit wild, 
Swift of foot and swift to fly. 

Who his father none can tell, 
Heaven and earth profess to me 

They are not responsible 

For this brave; so says the sea. 


All men hate him everywhere, 
Jiook you well in every part, 

Lest unseen he lay a snare, 
Gentle hearer, for your heart. 


Ah, the archer! there he lies, 
Hid beneath my mistress’ brow, 
In the shadow of her eyes, 
Darting at me even now.” 
That is very lively and delicate. Mr. Beeching can catch the 
fleeting breath of a tender feeling better than he can mirror 
what abides. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~——_ 

Absent, yet Present. By Gilberta M.F.Lyon. 3 vols. (Digby, 
Long, and Co.)—The substance of Miss Lyon’s story does not 
disclose any meaning or relevance in its rather silly title, which, 
we are informed, is copyright, and has been used by permission. 
This, however, is a detail of little significance. More important 
to the reader of reviews is the fact that the book itself is one of 
those incoherent, amateurish affairs in which, from first to last, 
human nature and ordinary probability are consistently set at 
defiance. There is a good deal about a ridiculous secret which 
the hero promises to keep, and the keeping of which involves him 
in the unpleasantness of being separated from his fiancée and 
regarded as a scoundrel, the author of course failing to see that 
without any breach of faith w sane human being would at any 
rate have attempted a partial explanation of the compromising 
facts. It is, however, a waste of space to point out any single 
absurdity in a novel which is so absurd all round, and in which 
shaky construction is not compensated for by good writing. Our 
old friends “ different to,” and “like” where grammar demands 
**as,” are well in evidence. 

Messrs. Warne and Co. send us a series of very neat and handy 
volumes bearing the title of Cameos of Literature from Standard 
Authors. This is a “modernised and revised edition of Charles 
Knight’s ‘ Half-Hours with the Best Authors.’” By “modernisa- 
tion and revision ” is meant the inclusion of extracts from authors 
who have risen into eminence since Charles Knight's time. 
Among those may be mentioned W. E. H. Lecky, R. Stevenson, 
G. Meredith, W. A. Dobson, Dr. Jessopp, F. M. Crawford, Edward 
Lear. The selection has been made by Mr. Valentine, editor of 
the “ Chandos Classics.” It is in twelve volumes of two hundred 
and fifty pages each, capitally printed, and comes inclosed in a 
box. A box is not exactly the way which we consider the ideal for 
keeping books, but it is very useful on occasion. The price— 
£1 1s. for the twelve volumes—strikes us as being so moderate 
that we depart from our usual practice in order to name it. 


The Gates of Dawn. By Fergus Hume, (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Fergus Hume’s latest story is so very old-fashioned 
that it has some of the novelty of antiquity. The young peer who 
travels about the country in a caravan in the attire of a game- 
keeper is, perhaps, partly of to-day; but the gipsies and the 
prophecies, and the Elizabethan portrait at the hall which bears 
such a striking resemblance to the vagrant, and the mysterious 
occupant of the said hall, who is somehow connected with the 
gipsies, and with the equally mysterious laudanum-drinking 
doctor, all belong to the romantic melodrama of fifty years ago. 
In these days of sombre conscientious realism, there is something 
exhilarating even in the wild improbabilities of The Gates of Dawn, 
which in one respect may be compared to Shelley’s poetry, for it 
certainly “ emancipated us from the tyranny of the actual.” There 
is, moreover, a fine breeze of fresh wholesome air blowing through 
the book; and good Vicar Jarner, the uncouth sporting parson, 
is a capital specimen of a type which by this time is probably 
extinct. One gets the impression that Mr. Hume enjoyed the 
writing of the book, and perhaps this is the reason that we have 
not failed of enjoyment in the reading of it. 


Two of Mrs. Juliana Horatia Ewing’s delightful books have 
been reprinted in a convenient form (S.P.C.K.) These are Mrs. 
Overtheway's Remembrances and Melchior’s Dream and other Tales. 
The latter contains the preface written for the first edition of 
1862, in which Mrs. Gatty, with a tender motherly pride, ex- 
presses her thankfulness “for the privilege of introducing a 
daughter into the literary world.” There is something very 
pathetic in these simple words, now that both mother and 
daughter have passed away. 

A Dark Intruder. By Richard Dowling. 2 vols. (Downey and 
Co.)—This is as clever a book of its kind as Mr. Dowling has ever 
written; but then, the kind is one which makes the task of re- 
viewing very difficult to a reviewer who wishes to be fair to both 
writer and readers. That is, it is a story which finds its raison 
d@’étre in a curiously exciting mystery, the heart of which we only 
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and, as a matter of course, even to hint of the nature of the goal 
would be to spoil the pleasure of the journey towards it. Suffice 
it to say that the inexplicable doings and supposed misdoings of 
Charles Ashmore and his mysterious visitor provide one of the 
most ingenious and curiosity-inspiring problems in recent plot- 
fiction. A Dark Intruder is nearly as good as Gaboriau, and this 
is saying much. 

Chapters from. Some Memoirs. By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
(Macmillan.)\—Mrs. Ritchie has seen, and kept picturesque 
reminiscences of, a number of interesting people. Her earliest 
recollections are of Paris. She saw Jasmin, the Provencal poet, 
and heard him recite. He did not look like a poet, she remem- 
bers, but far more like Punchinello. She heard Chopin play. 
She was in Paris in the ’48; saw Napoleon III. ride into Paris, 
and heard the guns announce the birth of the Prince Imperial. 
Now and then comes in a delightful little story of her father’s 
bonhomie and kindness, as his packing a pill-box with napoleons, 
and writing on it, ‘‘ Madame P——, to be taken occasionally when 
required, Signed, Dr. W.M. T.” (Madame P—— was an old 
French lady, who taught history). Count d’Orsay, Leigh Hunt, 
Trelawny, Charlotte Bronté, Samuel Rogers, Madame Sontag, 
are among the figures whom she calls up for our inspection. 
The evening which Charlotte Bronté spent at Thackeray’s 
house was a dismal failure. So intolerably dull was it, 
that the host himself quietly disappeared and went off to his 
club. Dickens and his family appear. We are introduced to the 
Kensington house, to the original De la Pluche, who seems to 
have been an ideal servant—he is still flourishing in Australia— 
to John Leech, David Roberts, Frank Stone, and others whom it 
is good to read about. Then comes a journey to Weimar, then 
the lecture at Willis’s Rooms, then a visit to Carlyle, and “in 
villegiatura” in France (the father being on a lecture tour in 
America). Afterwards comes a glimpse of Rome. Other things 
there are, and all are told in Mrs. Ritchie’s admirable way, so 
thoroughly her own, and yet so suggestive of her father. 


The Play-actress. By S. R. Crockett. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The 
* Autonym Library” goes on well, and promises to excel its pre- 
decessor, the “ Pseudonym,” excellent as that was. After all, it 
is better to call a book by its author’s name rather than by one 
that is not his, This story reminds one of a well-known episode 
in literary history,—the production of the tragedy of Douglas, by 
the Rev. Mr. Herne, a Presbyterian minister, and the storm that 
followed thereupon. Mr. Crockett introduces a “ great preacher,” 
and shows how he is taught a more excellent way by a “ play- 
actress.” The girl is the sister of a wretched woman whom the 
preacher’s son has married, and watches over her with a tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice which show to the minister depths of love 
which he had not before sounded. The tale is admirably worked 
out, its tragedy being relieved by the tender touches of descrip- 
tion which tell us of the child Ailie Rutherford, and by the 
humour of that worthy youth, “ Master Johnny.” We must own 
ourselves unable to understand about the “house in Vale 
Street.” It was a Hall of Eblis, no doubt, but scarcely more 
real, 

The New Standard Elocutionist. (Hutchinson and Co.)—This 
work is the result of a joint effort. The selection has been made 
by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, whose laborious volumes, bringing to- 
gether the best work of the poets of the century, are well known 
to the public. No one certainly is better acquainted with the 
material with which he has to deal. Between five and six hundred 
pages are occupied with the pieces to be recited; and the authors 
from whom contributions have been drawn number two hundred 
and more, Mr. Miles has prefixed an essay on “ The Rationale of 
the Study and Practice of Elocution ;” Mr. Lennox Browne con- 
tributes a paper on “The Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene of 
the Vocal Organs;” Mr. Clifford Harrison one on “ Recitation 
with Music ;” and finally, the editor has something to say about 
“Musical Ilustrations.” Altogether, it may be said that the 
“attempt to supply the student of elocution with a manual in all 
respects up to date” has been successful. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the editor has apparently not been successful in 
obtaining permission to quote any passages from Tennyson. 

The Mill on the Usk. By Mrs. Arthur Traherne. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This is a Welsh story, harmless, but of 
indifferent merit. Two young barristers—one of whom quite 
unexpectedly turns out to be a Q.C.—go down for a fishing tour 
in Wales. They make some mischief without meaning it; hence 
comes a quarrel, an act of manslaughter, and a trial (a curious 
scene, if it happened as described), and a general reconciliation 
all round. 

Mand Marian, Artist. By Eglanton Thorne. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is a pleasant story, written, it would seem, with 
a certain amount of knowledge of Roman places and things. It 
ends with the usual, or even more than the usual, pealing of 





wedding bells. Every marriageable person in the story is made 
happy. 

The Art of Horsemanship. Translated from the Greek of 
Xenophon by Morris H. Morgan, Ph.D. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
—tThis is a very careful translation, executed with a conscien- 
tious resolve to do complete justice to the original. This original, 
indeed, is a treatise which well deserves study. It is written in 
Xenophon’s best style, and this style, though not grammatically 
perfect, was delightfully plain and graphic. Nor is it to be 
despised from the point of view of instruction. Even now a 
reader may learn a good deal from it. (It must be understood 
that Xenophon’s point of view is military. “TIassume,” he says, in 
chap. 3, “ that the horse to be bought is meant for war.”) Pro- 
fessor Morgan adds a treatise on “ The Greek Riding Horse,” in 
which he includes a sketch of Xenophon’s life, and a running 
commentary on which he brings to bear no inconsiderable stock 
of learning. The volume is good. 


The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan). (Macmillan and Co.)—This is one of the 
“ Pocket Novel” Series, the latest form of the reaction against 
the dominance of the three-volumed tale. “Sonny Sahib ” is an 
English baby, saved from the Cawnpore massacre by his ayah, 
and brought up in this ayah’s native country, a small independent 
State in the remotest North of the Maratha country. All his 
surroundings are native, but he shows from time to time infallible 
proof of his English birth. His courage, his love of sport, and 
his obstinate adherence to loyalty and truth come out. The 
dénouement of the story comes when the English troops march 
against the State in which the boy has found shelter, and he has 
to choose between honour and inclination. Native ways and talk 
are reproduced with what seems to us an admirable fidelity to 
truth. 

Some Men are such Gentlemen. By Arabella Kenealy. (Digby, 
Long, and Co.)—Lois Clinton, the quick-tempered, unconventiona], 
but plucky and likable heroine of this novel, is a young lady of 
good family in extremely reduced circumstances, inhabiting a 
rambling old manor-house with no living companions save an 
aged, helpless, and very disagreeable grandmother, a kite of 
abnormal sagacity, and a dog. As a child she has no hesitation 
about committing burglary to procure necessary food for her 
household, and when grown up is equally ready to shoot people 
with her blunderbuss in defence of a young man who profits by 
her innocence to make her believe he is a fugitive in need of 
sanctuary, and thus manages to establish himself in the house, 
and seriously compromises her good name. Notwithstanding the 
story’s wild improbability, it is amusing enough to be readable, 
because of the unusualness of her adventures, and also because 
the girl-nature depicted is felt to be quite possible, even though 
the circumstances that develop it certainly are not. 


In “ Bohn’s Standard Library” (G. Bell and Sons) we have 
received as the fourth volume of a reissue of ‘ Hawthorne’s 
Novels and Tales,” Mosses from an Old Manse. Another repub- 
lication of a standard work is that of Sir William Sardine’s 
edition of Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne. This is a 
handsome volume with illustrations, both plain and coloured. 


A Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marryat. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—This story relates how an excellent, middle-aged, plain 
spinster, with £5,000 a year, obtained a prince consort in the 
shape of a handsome, penniless young man, whom she thrice 
rescued from the jaws of death. It is rather a silly story, but 
otherwise unobjectionable, and containing nothing to call for 
particular remark. 

A Maid of the West. By Mrs. Grange. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Assuming that fictitious characters may be defined as deriving 
their origin from one or other of three sources—first, the 
author’s own imagination ; second, conventional types found in 
other novels; third, real life—then the personages in A Maid of 
the West are to be classed in the second division. The book’s 
period is nearly a century ago, and the subject-matter is the love- 
trouble of a young lady and a gallant naval officer whose engage- 
ment is broken off through the treachery of a female friend who 
wants to marry him herself. Whether or not the story would 
have thrilled the bosoms of our grandmothers in their girlhood, 
we cannot say ; but we doubt its having that effect on the maidens 
of the present unsusceptible generation. 


The Witch of the Juniper Walk, By Mrs. Frank May. (Gay 
and Bird.)—These five fairy-stories which make up the contents 
of this volume are of the new kind. They are didactic; they have 
amoral. The old folk-lore fairy-tale is quite without it. The 
hero has to be brave, it is true, but it is a more important thing 
that he should be a younger son, But if we must have a 
moral, it is well to have it gently insinuated. Mrs. Frank May’s 
stories do this; they are pleasantly fanciful ; they are gracefully 
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written; and the illustrations—Mrs. F. May uses the pencil as 
well as the pen—are excellent. To be quite candid, we prefer 
them to the letterpress. 

A Daughter of this Werld. By Fletcher Battershall. (W. 
Heinemann.)—The people who figure in Mr.—or are we to say 
Miss ?—Battershall’s story are of a very strange kind, and the 
strangest kind of all is that which is typified by “ Father Axon.” 
That a man’s soul can become a battle-field of very diverse powers, 
we quite believe ; but the powers which struggle for the mastery in 
Father Axon are like the Virgilian winds, which blow from all 
quarters at once. Only less surprising is Mr. Innes, and that 
because he is still more unintelligible. The whole story, for all 
the unmistakable signs of cleverness that may be discerned in 
it, is fantastic and extravagant. 

The Boy and the Angel, being Sunday Morning Talks to Children. 
By the Rev. John Byles. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We are sure that 
not a few of our readers will know, and knowing will highly 
prize, an earlier work by Mr. Byles, “Spring Blossoms and 
Summer Fruit.” Here is another volume of the same kind, and 
not less to be commended. Mr. Byles draws his illustrations 
from many sources. He takes, for instance, in the discourse 
which gives a title to his volume, Browning’s poem of Theocrite. 
He builds another admirable sermon on a happy combination of 
Bunyan’s allegory of “The Holy War” and the story of the 
Wooden Horse by which Troy was taken. The tale of Cassandra 
suggests another; a hint of yet another is taken from an inci- 
dent in the life of the great tenor, Mario. The preacher, in short, 
goes very far afield for his examples; and wherever he goes he 
finds excellent material, and uses it with admirable skill. 

A Black Squire. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—A “ Black Squire,” according to our author, means a landowner in 
orders (otherwise called a “ Squarson”). We had thought that 
it meant a landowner whose money came from coal-mines. But 
Mr. Geoffrey Yorke’s profession is of the very slightest con- 
sequence. What happens to him might have happened just as 
easily toalayman. It is nothing else than the falling in love 
with a very pretty girl who is innately unfeeling and vulgar. 
These defects are brought out into clear relief when she attains, 


.in a degree, her object of getting into “good society.” Mr. 


Yorke, who becomes enormously rich by the rise of some mining 
shares, discovers his mistake, and will doubtless marry the 
seraphic-looking Lady Veronica (who, angel as she is, must have 
a carriage, coachman, maid, house in town, and moor in Scotland), 
and meanwhile gives his sister enough to make her a suitable 
bride for the impecunious Lord Arthur. There is a certain in- 
consequence in the story, but it is quite readable, and Gulielma, 
the beauty who is so unbeautiful in mind, is well drawn. 

The Popular Poetry of Scotland and the Northern Border. 
Edited by David Laing, LL.D. Rearranged, &c., by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. 2vols. (Reeves and Turner.)—Dr. Laing brought out 
his volumes seventy years ago. Hence the opportunity of the 
revision and addition contributed by Mr. Hazlitt. Various 
changes have been made in the work; the glossary is a great and 
obvious improvement. 

Vernon’s Aunt. By Sarah Jeannette Duncan. (Chatto and 
Windus.) —These “ Oriental experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat” 
make up a farcical story, at which doubtless some people will laugh. 
“ Vernon” is an Indian official, and his “aunt” is a middle-aged 
lady of Evangelical and philanthropic disposition, who goes out 
to see him. The experiences she meets with on her journey, in 
camp, and elsewhere, are the subject of the story, and the climax 
of fun is reached in the attentions paid by a certain Abdul Karim 
Bax, the “aunt’s” reception of them, and “ Vernon’s” way of 
looking at the matter. On the whole, the humour, though clever 
in its way, is not of a kind that commends itself to our taste. 

Five Thousand Words Often Misspelled. By William Henry 
B. Phyfe. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This is intended as a com- 
panion-volume to the same author’s “Seven Thousand Words 
Often Mispronounced,” and is likely to be even more useful, 
Mr. Phyfe looks at usages in spelling, when these differ, from 
the American point of view. That, however, is but of little 
moment, as he does not forget to recognise the English mode. 
Of course, in most cases there is no question of either one usage 
or the other, but simply between knowledge and ignorance. The 
“ List of Amended Spellings ” at the end of the volume is rightly 
given. It comes with the authority of the Philological Societies 
of England and America; but it is an abomination. Imagine 
“apl,” “ angl,” “bach,” “begd,” “beuty”! Happily it is out of 
the range of “ practical politics.” 

Northward Ho! By Alexander Gordon. (Isbister.)—This is a 
sequel to a volume of stories of north-country Scotch life, which 
was noticed in our columns some time ago. It contains sound 
“descriptive” work, and the pathos and the humour are as 
genuine as those of Mr. Barrie and Ian Maclaren, if not quite so 





well calculated to take the public by storm. Carglen, which is 
manifestly very far north indeed, is to Mr. Gordon what Thrums 
and Drumtochly are to their respective creators or “ revealers.” 
As in the previous volume, the Cargleners are in the habit of 
assembling in the smith’s shop; and if the “ awtheist ” is not so 
much in evidence as he was before, the “ politician,” Francie Kemp, 
is even more seen and heard. Mr. Gordon, as it seems to us, is a 
little too much inclined to make a Shakespearian clown, if not 
modern “funny man,” out of “the politician.” But when we 
have said this, we have finished finding fault with his book. As 
regards both humour and pathos—these are the indispensables of 
a good Scotch book nowadays—it is a considerable advance upon 
the previous volume by the same author. The best story in it, as 
it seems to us, is “ For the Love of the Stranger,” which tells how 
a poor Roman Catholic, neglected by his Protestant neighbours, 
is tended by the parish minister of Carglen, and how this worthy 
man, who has two aliases, “ Auld Snuffie,’ and “The Beam that 
Shines,” administers a moral “shaking up” to his congregation 
in consequence, and a physical “ shaking” to at least one young 
member of it as well. Then “Kirsty Dean’s Letter” is a 
delightful story of love in a difficulty, and demonstrates how the 
“ politician’s ” ingenuity can be too much for official red-tapeism. 
On the other hand, the pathos of such a hopeless, and indeed 
inevitable, tragedy as “Jess Samson: a Love Story” is, to use 
Mr. Arnold’s phrase, almost intolerable. Altogether, this is 
a most delightful collection of sketches, having as much of “the 
root of the matter” in it as the better-known works of Mr. Barrie 
and Ian Maclaren. But it is one of those books which will 
be better and better appreciated as time passes, and its solid 
merits come to be recognised. 


From the Clyde to the Jordan. By Hugh Callan. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Mr. Callan gives us here the “Narrative of a Bicycle 
Journey.” He began this journey at Calais, saw Paris on the 
occasion of the funeral of the Communist leader, Eudes (apropos 
of this he gives a hint that streets paved with cobble-stones are 
not expedient in a city given to violent street demonstrations), 
passed through Switzerland, the Tyrol, the Crownlands of Austria, 
Servia, and Bulgaria. Crossing the Balkans (where he seems to 
have found but scant hospitality) he made his way into Turkey. 
Travelling in Turkey is not, he found, pleasant to the wayfarer. 
Woman is not to the fore, and it is “ woman’s pity,” as Mungo 
Park told us long ago, “that tends the traveller.” After 
a quiet sojourn in Constantinople, he crossed into Asia Minor, 
about which he has a good deal to tell us; crossed the Taurus 
into “Sunny Cilicia,” and so made his way to his journey’s end, 
though we do not see that he makes any mention of “Jordan.” 
The book is written throughout in a very pleasant and scholarly 
fashion, and gives the reader as much entertainment, not un- 
mixed with instruction, as he is likely to find in any narrative of 
travel, 


The Mask and the Man. By Percy Andreae. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—The plot of this story is evolved with an old-fashioned 
patience which has many things, but not the fashion of the 
day, to recommend it. The story is essentially simple enough—so 
simple that, when one reads it, one fancies at least that he must 
have read something of the kind before. Leon de la Rive, the 
hero, or villain of the piece—he is indeed both—turns up in a 
French country district with a peculiar reputation. He is a 
Marquis, and his bravery as a soldier has been placed beyond 
doubt,—is, indeed, a fact of universal knowledge. But he is a 
recluse; his household is a rather peculiar one; and there is 
evidently a mystery of some sort in his life. Yet, in spite of 
these things, when he is thrown into the society of Alice de 
Marsanges he so attracts her that she throws overboard her 
fiancé, Henri de Villeneuve, for his sake. The murder—for it is 
little less than murder—then comes out. It is demonstrated that 
he and Alice’s lost brother, Alphonse, happened to be involved 
in the same shipwreck, that they both clutched the same 
plank, and that he thrust the poor boy back into the sea to 
drown. Ultimately, the Marquis confesses, and Alice is thus 
free to return to her Henri. On the last page, information is 
given that Leon de la Rive has died on a battle-field in Russia. 
The Mask and the Man is, in all respects, a powerful and well- 
written story. The scene in which Leon makes his confession is 
remarkably good, although it is painful in the extreme, and 
although the language that is used is surely a trifle antique, as 
when Alice addresses her lover, ‘“‘ Unhappy man, what dreadful 
secret is it that burdens your soul, and makes a scourge of the 
very merit that adorns it?” Mr. Andreae is possessed of a quiet 
humour which will in the future stand him in good stead. His 
descriptions of the interiors of French households are admirable ; 
and a tippling retainer of the Marquis is drawn at once with 
firmness and with delicacy. 





Flamborough Village and Headland, By Various Writers. Edited 
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by Robert Fisher, M.A. (Andrews and Co. Hull; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London.)—This book is published in aid of the 
fund for rebuilding the tower of Flamborough Church. Its 
seventeen chapters tell us all that is to be known about the place 
and its history. One deals with the church, the outside of which 
is mostly new, though there is some Norman work in the interior 
(the tower fell early in the seventeenth century). The Registers 
date from 1564, but show a formidable gap in the Common- 
wealth time. The churchyard contains the grave of a centenarian 
(Catherine Major, who died in 1790, aged one hundred and four). 
Other chapters treat of the dialect, the antiquities, and the 
natural history of the parish. Altogeth-r, we get an interesting 
volume, which visitors to Bridlington rd to Flamborough itself 
should not fail to read. 


The Watcher, and other Weird Tales. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
(Downey and Co.)—The power possessed by the late Mr. Sheridan 
Le Fanu of summoning the eerie and terrible from the vasty deep 
of his own imagination was very genuine—quite as genuine as 
that of Edgar Allan Poe—and it was manifested in his unequal 
and not always satisfactory novels. It was, however, a power of 
the kind which is exhibited to greater advantage in a short 
than in a long story, and it is a consciousness of this, no 
doubt, which has induced his son, Mr. Brinsley Sheridan 
Le Fanu, to reprint several “ weird stories” which, with the 
exception of the first, “The Watcher,” are taken from the 
“ Purcell Papers,” that have already been published under the 
editorship of Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves. If ever man had the 
Shakesperian power of “moving a horror quickly,” it was Le 
Fanu, and it may be doubted if even he has shown it to better 
purpose than in “The Watcher,” to which the place of honour 
is given in this volume, and which shows how a man is pursued 
and crushed by the memory—in a ghostly form—of his own evil 
deeds. Not less notable are ‘Passage in the Secret History of 
an Irish Countess,” and “A Chapter in the History of a Tyrone 
Family.” In the one a murder, in the other a suicide through 
insanity produced by crime, are seen coming on by the reader, 
who yet feels quite helpless to prevent either. But there is 
not a weak tale—there is not a weak line—in the whole collec- 
tion. These stories were indeed eminently worth reprinting, if 
only to prove to present-day dealers in the horrible that they have 
still in a deceased writer a most formidable rival. The illustra- 
tions deserve a word of commendation; their ghostliness is 
quite as remarkable as that of the letterpress. 


Popular Lectures and Addresses. By Lord Kelvin (Sir William 
Thomson). Vol. II. (Macmillan and Co.)—This second volume, 
appearing, as our readers will remember, after the third, com- 
pletes the collection of Sir William Thomson’s lectures and 
addresses. The general subject is described as “Geology and 
General Physics.” The range of topics treated is large. In the 
first we are told of the utility of dew. Dew in summer protects 
vegetation from frost, which would otherwise follow the radiation 
that takes place in a clear atmosphere. Another subject is 
“Geological Time.” Believers in the old “six thousand years” 
chronology will not be much consoled by the conclusion that “ all 
geological history showing continuity of life must be limited 
within some such period of past time as one hundred million 
years.” On another great subject we find, limiting ourselves to 
conclusions, that “the earth is not a mere thin shell filled with 
fluid, but is, on the whole, or in great part, solid. Again, apropos 
of the “ Dissipation of Energy,” we read: “ Within a finite period 
of time past the earth must have been, and within a finite period 
of time to come must again be, unfit for the habitation of man as 
at present constituted.” By what reasoning the writer arrives at 
these and other conclusions, it will be well worth while to see. 
No one has a greater command of premises, and more skill in 
marshalling cogent arguments. 


Tales of Crime and Criminals in Australia. By Henry A. White. 
(Ward and Downey.)—This is an interesting though gruesome 
book, written with the authority of thirty years’ experience of 
the subject of which it treats. Mr. White starts with the 
beginning, if not of crime, certainly of the penal system, in 
Australia, traces its development, gives the details of the 
various rebellions against it (such as that which led to the 
murder of Mr. John Price, Inspector-General of Convict Prisons), 
covers the rather attractive field of bushranging—which, of 
course, includes the exploits of the Kelly gang—and, after a 
chapter on “ Larrikins and Swagsmen,” tries, not quite success- 
fully, to answer the question, ‘Why is there so much crime in 
Australia?” Mr. White attributes Australian crime to various 
causes, such as heredity, drunkenness, and the dislike to other 
than “ genteel ” employments, which is partly induced by climate. 
He has no drastic cure for the present state of things, and can 
only suggest such remedies—in addition to the various penal 
experiments that are being tried—as Bible-teaching in State 





schools, and corporal punishment. Mr. White is most satisfactory 
when he writes purely historical narrative. He supplies the best 
account that has yet been given of the exploits of the Kelly 
gang, and one that is corrective of previous accounts. 


Nicol Thain, Materialist. (Wilsons and Milne.)—This book, by 
the author of “Thomas Wanless, Peasant,” will be read, if only 
for the sake of its merciless realism. It would be difficult to 
conceive a more repulsive creature than Nicol Thain the 
Materialist, who is the hero-fiend of this story, and who, it 
may charitably be supposed, inherits much of the evil in his 
nature from his mother, who is described as “a woman wholly 
selfish, greedy, and lust-consumed in body and soul.” Although 
a Scotchman, and educated in Aberdeen, he has no religion, 
dogmatic or undogmatic, and no morals. He craves for know- 
ledge that it may give him power. He regards women as his 
natural prey. If he comes across the open mind of a young man 
—like Stephen Leigh in this story—he sets himself to debauch it, 
Withal he is ugly, and from the beginning to the end of this 
story is doomed to die of consumption. And yet there 
is a queer fascination about Thain. He has generally the 
courage of his openly irreligious opinions, and he has a certain 
brutal impressiveness. During the bulk of the story he is tutor 
in the family of Lord and Lady Thornbury. He sets himself 
deliberately to gain the affections of the Countess, and succeeds, 
perhaps because her husband is a contemptible arsenic-eating 
weakling, and spends his time philandering with Thekla Brandis, 
who is almost as much of an adventuress as Thain is of an adven- 
turer. The Countess dies of typhoid fever, and the Earl contem. 
plates marriage with Thekla. Thain therefore removes the Earl 
by immense doses of his own arsenic, and although he is not 
allowed by his victim’s executors to get full control of his 
pupils, they give him a pension of £400 a year. He goes to 
Nice, taking with him a girl whom he has seduced, and there he 
dies. This book is full of moral squalor, and the language of 
Thain occasionally becomes brutally coarse, as when he denounces 
the Earl and Thekla to their faces. But there is no doubt as to 
its power; and if the materialism of Thain is repellent, the artist 
who depicts it is not to blame. In addition to the intrigues of 
Thain, he gives us the love-affair of Stephen Leigh and Mabel 
Hughes, which, though it does not run very smooth, and is in 
places feebly idyllic, is yet welcome asa relief. Altogether, this 
is a very notable book of a very disagreeable kind. 


In the Dozy Hours, and other Papers. By Agnes Repplier. (Gay 
and Bird.)—Miss Repplier has made her way with a speed to 
which it would not be easy to find a parallel in recent times, to 
the front rank of essayists. The sound sense, the mellow 
wisdom, the touch at once light and firm, which are the charac- 
teristics of this kind of writing at its best, are hers. In the 
Dozy Hours is a charming little bit of criticism :—‘‘ Miss Austen 
is likewise [after a notice of Charles Lamb’s Letters] the best 
of midnight friends.” ‘‘ Peacock is too clever” for comfortable 
assimilation,—that is, in the “dozy hours.” Keats among the 
poets suits such a time; and Wordsworth in some of his moods; 
and Herrick, who may delight us when our duty is done, for of 
duty he has little to teach. From literature we pass to cats in 
“A Kitten,” an in-memoriam of ‘ Agrippina’ and ‘Nero.’ Then 
comes a criticism on Novelists; then a paper on Women’s Work, 
under the title of “Aut Cesar aut Nullus,” admirable through- 
out. Miss Repplier is moved here to speak more strongly than 
her wont. “ Perhaps, oh joyous thought! the hour may arrive 
when women having learnt a few elementary facts about 
physiology will not deem it an imperative duty to embody them 
at once in an unwholesome novel.” No one has a better right 
to speak than Miss Repplier, who has no need to be judged apart 
from men, and, as it were, by a lower standard. “ Humour: 
English and American,” is at least equal to its companion. But 
it is needless to mention this one or that of these twenty essays. 
If they havea fault, it is the rarest of all faults,—brevity. Some- 
thing under twelve pages to each, as an average, is but a scanty 
allowance. 


Booxs Recrivep.—Olga Romanoff; or, The Syren of the Skies. 
A sequel to “ The Angel of the Revolution.” By George Griffith. 
(Tower Publishing Co.)——A Child of the Age. By Francis 
Adams. (J. Lane.)——The Devil’s Playground: a Story of the 
Wild North-West. By John Mackie. (T. Fisher Unwin.) ——The 
Daughters of Danaus. By Mona Caird. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.) 
——A House of Gentlefolk, By Ivan Turgenev. Translated from 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. (W. Heinemann.)——A 
Common Story. By Ivan Gontcharoff. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. (Same publisher.)——The Altack on the Mill. By 
Emile Zola. (Same publisher.) ——Fromont Junior and Risler 
Senior. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Edward Vizetelly. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)——The Burden of Isabel. By I. Maclaren 
Cobban. (Chatto and Windus.)—“ A new edition.” —— Fragments 
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from Victor Hugo’s Legends and Lyrics. By Cecilia Elizabeth 
Meetkerke. (Digby, Long, and Co.)——The School Calendar, 
1995. (Whittaker and Co.)——The Official Year-Book of the 
Church of England, 1895. (S.P.C.K.)——The Parish of Southam, 
Warwick By Rev. W. L. Smith, B.A. (E. Stock.) —— 
Deanery of Bicester. Part VIII. (E. Stock.)——A New 
English Dictionary. (Deceit—Deject.) By Dr. J. A. H. Mur- 
ray. (H. Frowde.)—— The Book-Plate Annual and Armorial 
Year-Book, 1895. (A. and C. Black.)——Biblio-Graphica. Parts 
Ill. andIV. (Kegan Paul.) ——The Pilgrimage of Truth. (Son- 
nenschein.)——Philip’s Light and Shade Drawing Copies. (G. 
Philip and Son.)——Working Diagrams of the English Series of 
Sloyd Models. By W. Nelson and P. Cole. (G. Philip and Son.) 
——Water-Colour Brush Work. Course II. By W. H. Wilson 
and W. Nelson. (G. Philip and Son.) ——The French Prisoner. 
By T. Pinkerton. (Sonnenschein.)———-As a Matter of Course. 
By A. P. Call. (Sampson Low.)——Episodes. By G. S. Street. 
(W. Heinemann. )——Good Reading about Many Books. Mostly 
by their Authors. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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N R, BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
> OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 





SHORT- 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
Consultations free. 


SIGHT. 





“OUR EYES,” 
S1xteentH Epition, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 








EBENHAM and FREEBODY 


have now on view a 
ANTIQUE  cotzecrion oF antique FURNITURE 
(Mainly English XVIII. Century), 
noe n | very fine specimens by Chippendale, 
SATI NWO 0 D Heppelw ite Mahew and Ince, Shearer and 
fa ey oral saa EBENHAM = FREEBODY have 
aken speci: it together a large variety 
AND of picoos of OLD BATINWOUD Furniture, both 
inlaid and painted, which gives a particular 
interest to this Exhibition. 

M A H OG A N Y. 2 detailed Catalogue and Price-List (with > n- 
troduction, Notes, and Illustrations by K. M. 

Warren) will be sent, post-free, on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, ¥*4¥98: STREET, 


The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “Our DavaHTERS” 

“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can ene to 
leave behind him, after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got ?’’ 





THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
under its 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provi ides oa bee Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
3 Capital, under one contract. 
The safe-keeping mn test of the principal is supported by a guarantes 
unsurpassed by that of any financ’al institution in the wor!d. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ... ... ... ... £38,000,000. 








Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, E.0. 


SUTTON'S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


PERMANENT PASTURE from 20s. per acre, 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 17s. 6d. per acre, 
REN 


OVATING OLD PASTURES 
at 9d. and 10d. per lb,; 80s, and 90s. per cwt. 
For foll particulars cee 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK FOR 1895, Now Ready. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS—GENUINE ONLY pirect rrom SUTTON & SONS, Reapina. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Wa'‘ches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manafac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
Teape-mank, “*tion to 


E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charicg Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1893 . £395,854,440. 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SMEDLEY’S., | 


MATLOCK. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths;* Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








ANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY.—MSS. and 
any other Matter. Terms: 2}d. a Sheet, or ls. per 1,000 words,—Miss 
L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, W.C, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER -ETCHERS. — The 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society is NOW OPEN at the Society’s 
GALLERY, 5a PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5.—A. STEWART, Secretary. 





EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICOADILLY. 
LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) "MORNING, March 24th, at 11,15; 
Mr, GRAHAM WALLAS 





Excellent Orchestra, — First-Olass Restaurant. — Open all Day, 


“The Service of Mammon,” 





compre 
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| tates AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 

sities. — TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—Apply to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40—£20) 
on April 8th, 9th, and 10th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








| petenern SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School, and in the Royal 
Infirmary qualifying for the Medical and a Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBUKGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital £100 in one sum, or £105 in instalments. SUMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY Ist, 1895.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

h, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
r annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
ates must be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 





IELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Datton, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 

Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 

annum. Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 

there are VACANOIJES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to OC. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 





RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, *‘ Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments. Very healthy town, beantifally situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs, TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
ffasters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42. References to the Dean of Peterborongh 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 
BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, There is a fitted gymnasium in the house, 
—T, fees, 20 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.—Address, PIXHOLMH, 


NG. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 
slected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 

FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, Ivish and 

Scotch Oolleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &c. School Scholarships, £30; 

Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 10:.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &c.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 

J more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will bb AWARDED after Examination, 
to be held JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER. | 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 
oe information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 

ingdon. 


ert MISTRESS REQUIRED after EASTER in 








the HIGH SCHOOL, MANCHESTER. Science Degree, or some equivalent, 
and experience in School Work, essential. Initial Salary, £100 to £120.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


EWSPAPER INVESTORS and OTHERS.—For SALE 

at a sacrifice, owing to failing health of Proprietor, an OLD-ESTAB- 

LISHED NEWSPAPER and PRINTING BUSINESS in a Midland County 

Borough, Plant and Machinery in splendid condition. Business capable of 

being pe! developed, Principals or Solicitors alone treated with.—Address, 
“1,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 





OTTAGE RESIDENCE in the BLACK FOREST 
(Germany) TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for part of the ensuing season, 
Picturesque situation, on the banks of a Mountain Lake ; 3,000 ft. high, amongst 
the pines. Drainage excellent; spring water supply, pure and abundant.—For 
full partioulars and photographs, apply KILMENY, Chelston, Torquay. 


Raat INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointmenta as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College, 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium, Onl a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to went OARR, The 

a recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
‘or 


eps al Cc OLLEB G/B 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 








ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London. Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica. 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 





lie: SCHOOL. — Three SENIOR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS of £40 a year, and three or more JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£25 a year, will be awarded after an examination in classics and mathematics 
beginning JUNE 19th. Seniors under 16; juniors under 14, For fall informa. 
tion, apply to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references. Loses _ and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to ae Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 gnineas. Classical and 
— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev, T. F, HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 


fill up not less than Eight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTRER, Dean’s Yard, 

Westmiuster. 

HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

At least FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETI. 
TION on APRIL 9th and 10th, 

D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 











OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA. 

TION, APRIL 2nd and 38rd.—Numerous Scholarships from £20 to £75, 

Special Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy on passing qualifying Exam. 
—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years, and 

TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 for three years, will be COMPETED 

for on MAY 7th, 8th, and 9th. Open to Boys under 15,—For full particulars, 
apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master, 





ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an Election : 

in JUNE, SIX EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, open to 

boys who on June 18th are over 12 and under 14; in DECEMBER, to SEVEN 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including three Classical Scholarships of the value 

(upon conditions) of £80, for boys who on June Ist are over 12 and under 14.— 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks, 





|e ee ee OF GLASGOW. 





CHAIR OF LOGIC, 





The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month of May or 
at some subsequent date, proceed to appoint a Professor to occupy the above Onair 
in this University, now vacant. The Professor will be required to enter on his 
duties from October Ist next, from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Ohair is fixed by Ordinance at £800, The Chair bas 
an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinan e. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, 20 copies of his application, and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before Wednesday, May Ist, 1895. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Oourt, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 











DUCATION in ENGLAND and ABROAD.—Reliable 

Information and Advice as to Selection of the best Schools (Boys’ and 

Girls’), Army and other Tators, supplied free of charge.—BIVER and CO, 
298 Regent Street, W. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without ange te Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.O. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 
Now Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE MOST READABLE OF THE MONTHLIES. 


CONTENTS—APRIL. 


E TSON. 
H. B. MARRIOT-WATSO OF THE MAN FROM OORNWALL. 


“ ” 
Z. TWO DEMAGOGUES: a PaRaLLet anp A Monat, 


DAVID HANNAY. THE MANNING OF THE FLEET.—I. 


J. H. MILLAR. 


C. F. KEARY. 
ALEXANDER SCOTT. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE KAILYARD. 


INDIA: IMPRESSIONS.—Continvep, 


THE COMPLETE LOVER: 1857, 
A SWEDISH M.P. 


T, E. BROWN. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


THE CASE FOR SWEDEN, 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY: a CauseR1e, 


THE TRUE DEGENERATE. 


SIR HERBERT STEPHEN, Barr. 
APPEAL IN ORIMINAL CASES. 


E. B. OSBORN. A GALLERY OF ATHLETAS, 


H. G. WELLS. THE TIME MACHINE.—Oonrixoxp, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the Earl of 


Dunmore, F.R.G.S., Author of *‘ The Pamirs.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of the DEAN of 


SALISBURY. By the Very Rev. G. D. Borie, Dean of Salisbury. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
ATHENZUM.—“‘ One of the most delightful volumes of its kind published for 
many months past.” 
MORNING POST.—“ We must congratulate the author on the general interest 
of his ‘ Recollections,’ abounding as they do in stories and criticisms which 
deserve a wide popularity.” 


SELECT ESSAYSof SAINTE-BEUVE. Chiefly 


bearing on English Literature. Translated by A. J. Botter, Translator of 
“ The Memoirs of Baron Marbot.” 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Charles 


Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Author of “* Warwick the King- 
maker,” “A History of Ancient Greece,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH: her LIFE and 


LETTERS. Edited by Auausrus J. O, Hare, Authorof “The Story of 
Two Noble Lives,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 16s. net. 





SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Hare has written more than one good book in 
his time, but he has never produced anything nearly so entertaining and valuable 
as his latest contribution to biography and literature.” 


MORE MEMORIES. Being Thoughts about 


England spoken in America. By the Very Kev, S. REYNOLDS Ho.e, Dean of 
Rochester, With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Full alike of contagious fun and mature wisdom.” 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


the original Illustrations from sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Twelfth 
Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s, 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Seiected and 


Rdited by F. B. GummERE, Professor of English in Haverfurd College, U.S.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
A BOOK of ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. 


Selected and Edited by F. E. Scuettiine, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Pennsylvania, Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


The EDUCATION of the GREEK PEOPLE, 


and its Influence on Oivilization, By Tomas Davipson, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvia Dffice. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


In rapid preparation, 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS: The Massacre of 1894; 


its Antecedents and Significance, together with some of the factors which 
enter into the solution of this phase of the Eastern Question. By 
FREDERICK D. GREENE, M.A. With 16 Illustrations and 1 Map, crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “ HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
by Evetyn Apzort, M.A,, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated 
ae ee full-page Plates and Maps, &c., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. ; 

roxburgh, 6s, 

12. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, THE HERO 
of PORTUGAL, and of MODERN DISOOVERY (1394-1460 A.D.) By 

O. R. Beaz.ey, M.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow of Merton Oollege, Oxford, 
iously issued.—Nelson —Gustavus Adolphus—Pericles—Theodoric—Sir P. 
aay Ba Cesar—John Wyclif—Napoleon—Henry of Navarre—Cicero 


colo. 
New Edition. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN EUROPE. 


By Jerome ADOLPHE BLangui. Translated by Emity J, Leonagp, with an 
Introduction by the Hon, Davip A, WELLS. 8yo, cloth, 123, , 


Third Edition, Enlarged. 


JOINT-METALLISM. A plan by which Gold and 
Silver together, at Ratios always based upon their Relative Market value, 
may be made the Metallic Basis of a Sound, Honest, Self-Regulating, and 
permanent Ourrency without frequent recoinings and without danger of one 
metal driving out the other. By Anson PHELPS STOKES. Crown 8y0, cloth, 


LONDON and NEW YORK. 


R 8’ cL VU B. 
3 WHITEHALL QOURT, 8.W. 


U -? 
A Directors: 


Mr, Oswatp Crawrurp, 0.M.G. (Chairman), Lord MonksweLL, Mr. WALTER 
Besant, Mr. Hatt Caine, Mr, H. R, TEDDER. 
Full particulars of the above Olub may be obtained from the Secretary, 
G, HERBERT THRING. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly execut Usual cash documents. 





HEAP BOOKS.—3d. Discount in the Ghiling from 

nearly all Books for Cash. Catalogues of Cheap mainders @ ew 

Books aes and paver Por Orders by port exeouted by retura,.—GLLBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.0, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON AROADB, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 

241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





IVERPOOL ann LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... 2.0 oe sce tee cee oe £8,406,405. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 


EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 


DEATH DUTIES. 


This 0 any is prepared to issue Life Policies covenan to pay the 

DEATH DUTIES direct to the Government BEFORE GRANT Of PROBATE, 

and to a ito —_ advantage, when desired, to UNENCUMBERED 

EXISTING POLICIES, 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Hsap Orrions {7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
Sir UNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.0.B 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, 


art., M.P.; Right 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

Committee—Rev. Oanon Ainger, J. H. Bridges, Esq., Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. we ed 
Christie, Esq., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, F 


Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY ; 


eric 


Harrison, Esq., the Right Hon. Professor re F.R.S., Sir O. M. Kennedy, 0.B., K.0.M.G., D, 0. Lath- 


bury, Esq., W. E. K. Lecky, Esq., Rev. Stanley 


eathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney 


Low, Esq, Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, Herbert 


Spencer, Esq.. H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


tu Members, 16s. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and O Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2a, 6d., 58., and 10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent *Pote 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 188, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


vs . ST. ESTEPHE. 
ior WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s. 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


INER CLARE i 
F and old Ms —_ ee ek inte ha 


ozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in man 
below the present wholesale price in Botdenar’ 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noth John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigesti2a, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For thesesymptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing, Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. 1}d.; labelled 
‘* JAMES EPPS & 00., Ltd., H pathic Chemists, 

London.” 








LL ACCIDENTS 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CoO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





EVER DESPAIR of being able to 
overcome the troubles of this world, for they 
will disappear like dew before the sun if we only look 
them squarely in the face. If you are afflicted with 
any bodily disease, give Holloway’s Pills aud Oint- 
ment a trial; they will afford speedy relief, and in 
time effect a cure. They are the best known 
remedies for all complaints. During the summer 
months many people are afflicted with bowel and 
liver disorders, diarrhoea, dysentery, colic, low fevers, 
&c. These remedies are unequalled in such cases, 
and should therefore be the Vade Mecum of all who 
value sound health. They may be procured from all 
chemists and medicine vendors. 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, ut 1s, 6d, 
each, 





BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 


LANCET, January 7th, 1893. 

‘This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- 
able, and natural flivour of beef has also been 
retained.” 


To be had of all Chemistz, or direct of 
BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





Just published, cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


ISEASES of the GLANDS and 
BONES and their NON-SURGICAL TRKAT- 
MENT. By Joun H,. Criarxe, M.D.—James Epps 
= Co., Limited, 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadn -edle 
treet. 








Now rea‘y, Fifty-e'ghth Edition, 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: 
Simpxin, MarsHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the abuve PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post. free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10:. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association shou!d be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERLK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





| einen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ..  ... ve aes = £20,000,00 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purcha‘es. Syec'men Nuaber post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraph'c Address: Boogrmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C, and 37 PICCADILLY, W.., LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. K 
P. PUTNAM’sS SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in jane 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDAR 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


SOLDIERS THREE. The Story of the 


Gadsbys. In Black and White. Crown 8vo 6s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, Under the Deodars, 


The Phantom ’ Rickshaw, and other Storie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statisti- 


cal and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1895. 
Edited by J. Scorr Ketriz, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society, with the Ass‘stance of I. P. A. Renwick, M.A., LL.B. Thirty- 
second annual publication. Revised after Official Returns, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“‘ If there is such a thitig as an indispenable book, 
this is it. For ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book’ it is not an exaggeration to say 
that no praise istoo high. There is more valuable information in it for its size 
than in any other book of reference in the world.” 


The GREAT DOMINION. Studies of Canada. 


By Grorce R. Parkin, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Univ. New Brunswick. With 
Maps, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Parkin has had unusual opportunities for collecting facts of 
the sort with which every one desiring a better knowledge of Canadian affairs 
should be acquainted. He has made an admirable use of his opportunities, and, 
in presenting t2 the public a well-written and thoroughly interesting volume 
upon a portion of the a of which the importance is becoming every day 
more manifest, he has supplied a want long felt.” 


A MEMOIR of GEORGE HIGINBOTHAM, 


an Australian Politician and Chief Justice of Victuria, By Epwarp E. 
Morris. Extra Orown 8vo, 9s. 




















“ENGLISH MEN of ACTION” SERIES.—New Votume. 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. By 


ARCHIBALD Forsris. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DAILY NEWS.—** Colin Campbell is presented by his latest biographer as he 
really was, one of the glories of the British Army, and one of the noblest, most 
loyal, and most unassuming of men...... Mr. Forbes’s glowing pages.” 


MADONNA’S CHILD. By Alfred Austin. 


Revised, with a new Preface and Portrait, Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


A TREATISE on BESSEL FUNCTIONS and 


THEIR APPLICATIONS to PHYSICS. By A. Gray, M.A., F.RS.E., and 
G. B. MatHews, M.A., Fellow cf st. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. net. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT in the CHILD 


and the RACE: Methods and Processes. By JamMrs Mark BALpwiy, M.A., 
Ph.D. With 17 Figures and 10 Tables, 8vo, 10s. net. 


TEXT-BOOK of ANATOMY and PHYSIO- 


LOGY for NURSES. Compiled by Diana Ciirrorp Kimber, Graduate of 
Bellevue Training School; Assistant superintendent, New York City 
Training School, Blackwell’s Island, N.Y. 8vo, 10s. net. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS of OILS, FATS, 


WAXES, and of the Commercial Products derived therefrom. From the 
German of Professor Dr. R. BEN} DIKT. Revised and Enlarged by Dr. J. 
Lrwxow!TscH, F.I.C., F.0.8., Technical Manager at the Whitehall Soap 
Works, Leeds; Consulting Chemist and Ohemical Engineer, 8vo, 2ls, net, 




















London: MACMILLAN and CO. 








GHNERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS, 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A MILITARY LIFE. 


By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A., late Governor of Gibraltar. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says:— Sir John Adye has written a very 
interesting and lively book, which will furnish equally attractive reading for 
soldiers and civilians.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


——_—~.>—_—_ 
OursipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








eage 210 10 0| Narrow Column ..,..cc0000008 £310 0 

Half-Page wirscccsesseeeeeee 5 5 Of Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page wriccsrcrcreeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column wives O17 6 
ComPaNnIEs, 

Outside Page .rccccscrcecseeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..ccccccssseresrssrsevee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 


“Nothing more artistic or interesting than ‘ Harper's’ 
is in the field, and this is saying much in these days of 
magazine enterprise.” —Hxatrx, January, 1895. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, Now Ready. 


“The LIGHT of the TAPERS SLANTED AOROSS the LITTLE FACE” 
Illustration for “ Study Namber Three.” Drawn by H. Siddons Mowbray. 
Frontispiece, 

WASHINGTON. Julian Ralph. Ten Illustrations by T. de Thul 3 
Walker, and Lucius W. Hitchcock, of ree ae 


%6 — by UNACCUSTOMED WAYS.” A Poem. Lonise Chandler 
oulton. 


GHUSTLY PREMONITIONS. Lucy 0. Lillie, 
ROMANCE. A Poem. Orrin Cedesman Stevens. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of JOAN of ARC. Part I. Lonis de Conte. 
Fie be French by Jean Frangois Alden. Three Illustrations by F. V. 
u Mond, 


—_—* MOURNING. Richard Hard’ng Davis. Six Illustrations by C. D. 
ibson, 


YOUTH. A Poem. Francis Newton Thorpe. 


aie 3 Py AMONG OUTCASTS, Josiah Flynt. Twelve Illustrations by 
. B, Frost. 


HEARTS INSURGENT, A Novel. Part V. Thomas Hardy. Illustration by 
W. Hatherell. 


VENICE in EASTER: Impressions and Sensations. Arthur Symons, Ten 
Illustrations by Guy Rose. 


SANCTUARY: a Poem. Louise Imogen Guiney. 


STUDY NUMBER THREE: a Story. Harriet Lewis Bradley, Four IiJu:- 
trations (including Frontispiece) by H. Siddons Mowbray. 


AUTUMN in JAPAN, Alfred Parsons. Twenty-one Illustrations by Alfred 
Parsons, 


The RIVAL: a Poem, Gertrude Hall. With Illustration by 0. Herford. 


PEOPLE WE PASS. CORDELIA’S NIGHT of ROMANCE: a Story. Julian 
— Three I)lustrations by Clifford Carleton and Head-piece by Alfred 
rennan, 


PRATERITA: a Poem. Madison Cawein. 

RECENT PROGRESS in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, W. T. Harris, 

The BALANCE of POWER: aStory. Maurice Thompson, 

EDITOR’S STUDY. 

MONTHLY RECORD of CURRENT EVENTS, 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. With Introductory Story by Hayden Carruth. 
Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





a 


EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL, REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


AFRICA: Vol I., NORTH AFRICA. By 


A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Asia,” in same series, “ Eastern 
Geography,” &c. With 9 Maps aud 77 Illustrations. 





THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE :— 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. I., AUSTRALIA and 


NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wattacr, LL.D., F.R.S. 15s, 


AUSTRALASIA: Vol. II., MALAYSIA and 
the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAG@ES, By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D. lis, 
“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and accurata 
account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago.”—Nature. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


A ROUND TRIP in NORTH AMERICA. 


By Lady Turopora Guest, With 16 page Illustrations principally from the 
Author's Sketches, 
** Well worth reading.”—Saturday Review, 
“ She wields a skilful pencil as well as a pleasant pen.”’—Scotsman, 
“Written in a bright, breezy style, and is «eminently readable.”—Manchester 
Guardian, 
“‘ The book is always very readable.” —Qucen. 





THE STANDARD MAP OF AFRICA, 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA. 


New and Revised Edition, embodying the results of the most recent exp'ora- 
tions, and giving the latest alterations of political boundarics. Your 
sheet, 65in. by 53 in.; 94 miles t> aa inch (L: 5,977,332). Prices:— 
Coloured sheets, 353. ; Mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s ; Mountei to 
fold in case, 60s.; Mounted on spring roller, £5. 





A NEW LARGE-SCALE MAP OF LONDON, 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the COUNTY 


of LONDON on the scale of four inc.es to one m le, in 20 sheets. Siza whea 
mounted as one Map, 8t in. by 57in. Prices :—Ovloured sheets, 153, ; flat in 
portfolio, 163.; mounted to fold in case in five divisions, 45s. ; mounted on 
spring roller, £6, The sheets are also sold separately, ls. each. Prospectus, 
with Index Map, sent f ee on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 
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THE APRIL NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall 


‘Magazine 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 
NOW READY. 


218 PAGES. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, WITH A PHOTOGRAVURE 
AND A COLOURED PLATE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
sain 


“THE ITINERANT MUSICIAN.” | 
By Van Ostave. Frontispiece. | 


BY LETHE Sa a 


8. OorwisH WarTKIN 
Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. 


YACHTING IN FRANCE. 


Cuarirs GearD. Illustrated from Photographs, | 


THE HAND OF EARLE ROTHES. 
KE, M. Hewitt. Illustrated by H. Walker. | 

A JAPANESE ARTIST IN ENGLAND: | 
III. SOCIAL SOUVENIRS —“THE FIRST | 
ARRIVAL.” Coloured Picture. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE DEVIL IN OUR 
OWN COUNTRY. R. Bruce Boswe tt. 
Illustrated with Drawings from Photographs by 
E. H. New. 

A FINE MUSICIAN. Norman Gate. 
Illustrated by Arthur Jule Goodman 


HUGUENIN’S WIFE. M. P. SuHIEL. 





Illustrated by “ F, O. H.” 
<A GRIFFIN” AFTER “ PIG.” 
H. Gorpon Cassrriy. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
FOX - HUNTING. — No. IV. “ THE | 
BROOK.” GrorGe ROLLER. 

OLE LARDAV’S SON-IN-LAW. | 
C. F. Curciirre Hyne. | 
Mlustrated by George Roller. 

WESTMINSTER. Chap. 8 
Water Besant. Illustrated by W. Patten. 

VIS MEDICATRIX NATUR. 

ALFRED AusTIN. Illustrated by S, Nation. 


{GUESSES AT FUTURITY. —No. VII. 
INTERPLANETARY COMMUNIOATION — 
*GOLD-MINING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON.” F. T. Jane. 

THE CHRONICLE OF A STREET. 
Countess of Cork and ORRERY. 

— from Old Prints and Drawings by F. 
‘asey. 


| THE nat gee tl oF ADAM VAN 


VIENEN. E. F. Stray 
With Heading by “ F. 0. nH: ” and Illustrations by 
Walter Wilson, 
WAR NOTES—No. XVII.“ TRUMPETER 
lst BOMBAY CAVALRY.” 
ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN, 
After a Sketch by Major McFall. 
CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAM- 
PAIGN.—Part IT. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir EveELyN Woop, V.C. 
Illustrated with Portraits, 
NOW YOU ARE MINE. 
E. M. pe FonBLANQvE. 
| JOAN HASTE. Chaps. 25-28. 
H. River HacearD. Illustrated by F. S. Wilson. 
| CONCERNING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
. H, GRENFELL. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zaneawitt. 
Illustrated with Thuinb-Nail Sketches by L, 
Bawmer. , 
“THE RISE OF WELLINGTON.” 


Admiral FansHawe. 


| «THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 
| TITLE AND INDEX TO VOL. V. 


EVERY ARTIO“E IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 
PUBLISHING AND EprroriAL Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





On March 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 142. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, containing:—“Tae Sowers.” By 
Henry Seton Merriman. Chaps. 10-12.—“ OrrcuIT 
Notes.” — “SLIGACHAN AND THE Coons.” 
“ Dappy LONGLEGS AND HIS JOANNA,”—" CHAR. 
acTER Note: My Lorp.”—‘* Norman BLoop 
oR OTHERWISE.”’— ‘* Doctor Bossy.” —“A 
Fatat Reservation.” By R.O. Prowse. Book 
V., Chaps, 3-5 


London : Smitu, Exper, and Oo., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Demy 16mo, 1s, net. 


THE DEMON OF 
LERMONTOFF. 


‘Translated from the Russian by FRANOIS STORR. 


London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
King Street, Covent Garden. 





USE 
a. ie i 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


«* There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
xcecommended,”—Medical Annual, 1893. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
‘fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor d, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








gra postage = any Yearly. =. Quar- 
of the nited ere le oat 
Seine. soo ove oe Sl 86,.01463,..072 


Inclu stage to an 
of sar Say 





Colonies, Amorica, 
France, A 


GO. cee ee oe 1106.4 015 3.07 8 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


NEWLY FASHIONED. By 


MarGarReET Cross, Author of “ Thyme and Rue,” 
**Stolen Honey,” &c. 2 vols. 


AGREATRESPONSIBILITY 


By MarGurrirE Bryant, 3 vols. 


CANCELLED BONDS. By 


Hewry CressweE tt, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” * A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


DALEFOLK. By Alice Rea. 


8 vols, 


TANDEM. By W. B. 


Woopeate, Author of “0. V. H.,” “‘ Ensemble,’’ 
* Boating ” (Badminton Library). 2 vols. 


KITTY HOLDEN. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c, 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
APRIL. 
An ARRANGED MarriaGe. By pire Gerard, 
Author of “‘ Lady Baby,” &. Chaps, 18-21. 
Ene@lish SEAMEN IN TEE bceeti CENTURY, 
Lecture 9. By J. A. Froude, 
Tue STRANGE ADVENTURE OF Parson TRUSSBIT, 
By BR. Pardepp. 
Dray CuvurcH OF St. Pavt’s, By “A, K. H. B.” 
“Some MiscHIEF STILL.” By Anthony CO. Deane, 
Our Youne Servants, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London; Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 
New Novels. 


GRANT ALLEN’S New Novel, “ UNDER 
SEALED ORDERS,” is Now Ready, 
in 3 vols., 158. net ; and at all 
Libraries. 


“ Like all that Mr. Allen writes, the novel 
is packed full of knowledge of men and man- 
Ners...... ‘Under Sealed Orders’ is a thrilling 
story, full of moving incident and charming 
people one is glad to have met. ”—Star, 

“Lively and entertaining reading.”— 
Scotsman. 

“Ingeniously devised and skilfully worked 
out...... Has both originality and force, and 
is undoubtedly most readable.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 


The SECOND EDITION of JUSTIN 
H. McCARTHY’S New Novel, A 
LONDON LEGEND,” is Vow Ready, 
in 3 vols., 153, net ; and at every 
Library. (A THIRD EDITION is 
now being printed, and will be 
ready on Monday.) 

“ There is another novel which I must not 
omit to mention,—‘ A London Legend,’ | 
know you will enjoy reading it as much as 
I have done.”—Truth. 

“A bright, healthy, and interesting 
book.” —Standard. 

“Mr. McCarthy has given us pleasure of a 
true sort, and we thank him very heartily.” 
—Literary World. 

*“A love story, fanciful, fresh, and gay. 
inae The heroine is trom first to last a cap- 
tivating creation.” —Daily News. 

“No one will fail to enjoy this novel.’ 
Glasgow Herald. 

“T shall be astonished if ‘A London 
Legend’ does not rank among the very 
successful books of the year.” —Sun. 

“A fresh, delightful, and entertaining 
story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY'S New Book, 
“MOUNT DESPAIR, &c.,” will 
be ready on March 28th. Crown 
80, cloth, with Frontispiece, 
8s. 6d. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. sy 
WALTER BESANT.. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Snce ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ Mr. 
Besant has given us no novel of such interest as 
* Beyond the Dreams of Avarice.’ ”’—Sketch, 


New 3s. 6d. Novels. 
VILLAGE TALES and JUNGLE 


TRAGEDIES, By B. M. Croxer. 
** An interesting and entertaining book, which will 
be heartily enjoyed by everyone who reads it.”— 
Scotsman. 


The WHITE VIRGIN. By G. Man- 
VILLE Fenn, 
*Capitally imagined and portrayed.”—St, James's 
Gazette. 


JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. By 
R. E. FRaNciLion, 
“The story is bright and amusing. It is, in fact,a 
racy book.”—Leeds Mercury. 


The PHANTOM DEATH. By W. Clark 


RussELL, im 
‘*There is not one story which i: not entertaining, 


and many are positively thrilling.”—Sun. 


The MINOR CHORD. By J. Mitchell 
CHAPPLE. 
*¢ Has an air of simple reality which suggests either 
a close study of life or a faculty not unworthy of 
Defoe.”—Speaker. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. Le- 


PELLETIER. 
“It is both vivid and exciting.”—Academy. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Alan St. 
AUBYN. : 
“the characters are like living persons......It is a 
thoroughly enjoyable story.”—Scotsman. 


FLAMMABRION’S POPULAR ASTRO- 
Nomy. Translated, with'additions, by J. ELLARD 
Gorz, F.R.A.S. 700 pp. and 291 Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“The book is a most Sataating one. As a manual 
for those who wish to obtain a good general knowledge 
of astronomy, this work will be found unsurpassed.” 
—Science Gossip, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., 
of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.—THELMA !—ARDATH.— 
VENDETTA !—WORMWOOD.—The Soul of Lilith. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 

Basil Lyndhurst —NELLIE’S MEMORIES—BARBARA HEATH- 

COTE’S TRIAL.—HERIOT’S CHOICE.—MARY ST. JOHN. 

—NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.—ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

—QUEENIE’S WHIM.—ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT.— 

UNCLE MAX.—WEE WIFIE.—WOOED AND MARRIED. 
—FOR LILIAS.—Lover or Friend ? 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
The Greater Glory—THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.—AN 
OLD MAID’S LOVE.—* God’s Fool.” 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

A Beginner.—MRS. BLIGH.—COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.— 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART !— JOAN.— NANCY.— NOT 
WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.—RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
—SECOND THOUGHTS.— BELINDA.— ALAS ! —“ DOC- 
TOR CUPID.” 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
From Moor Isles—THE “FIRST VIOLIN.”—ALDYTH.—PRO- 
BATION.—BORDERLAND.—KITH AND KIN. 


By MARY. CHOLMONDELEY. 
Diana Tempest—SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 





*,* Novels whose titles are in italics have been lately added 
to the Series. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY To uer Masesty THE QUEEN. 


THREE NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


LETTERS OF A BARITONE. 
By FRANCIS WALKER. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. 





NOW READY. 


A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. 
A Novel. 
By MARY L. PENDERED. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON MARCH 25th. 


TRANSITION. 
A Novel. 
By the AUTHOR of “A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


DRY-POINTS AND PASTELS. 





Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that he is now exhibiting 
a Collection of Monsieur P, HELLEU’S Works 
in Dry-Point and Pastel. 


Admission (including Catalogue) One Shilling. 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s, FOURTH EDITION of 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 


By Hetry, Lapy Dourrrrin (Countess of Gifford). Edited, with a Memoir, 
and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of 
DvurFERIn and Ava, 


JUST OUT. A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ABOVE. 


Words and Music, crown 8vo, 9s. 


A SELECTION OF THE SONGS 


4 LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). Set to Music by Herself and 
ers. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SUNSHINE AND HAAR. Some further 


Glimpses into Life at Barncraig. By GasrigL Setoun, Author of 
“ Barncraig.” 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND, crown 8v0, 1s, 


CORNEY GRAIN. By Himself. 
32mo, roan, 3s, 6d. ; morocco, 58. 


THE PSALTER: according to the Prayer- 


book Version. With a Ooncordance and Other Matter compiled by the 
Right Hon, W. E. Guapstoye, M.P. [Reprint now ready. 
. “The arrangement of the book as a manual of devotion could hardly be im- 
proved upon, Its size, too, isin its favour, and it is most clearly printed upon 
excellent paper.” —Times. 

“ The little volume will become an object of strong affection to a multitude of 
readers, and a curious bond between the veteran statesman and a multitude of 
those otherwise excellent people who have been always accustomed to regard 
him with abhorrence.’’— Speaker, 


#ith many Tilustrations, Svo, 21s. 


THE EVIL EYE: an Account of this 


Ancient and Widespread Superstition, By Freperick Taomas ELwortuy. 

“As Mr. Elworthy justly observes, the origin of the belief in the Evil Eye is 
lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, and it must be set down as one of the 
hereditary and instinctive convictions of mankind. His admirable work on the 
subject, the interest of which is enhanced by nearly 200 excellent engravings, 
-_ a in every public and private library in the three kingdoms.”—Daily 

elegraph. 

“A mine of quaint facts and illustrative anecdotes so rich that it is impossible 
to open the book without lighting upon some suggestive passage, or on some 
instance of those persistent traces of a rude faith which we aptly term supersti- 
tion.” —Standard. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D. 


Bishop of Ely, and subsequently of Winchester: a Memoir. By the Very 
Rev. GeorGe WILLIAM Kircuin, D.D., Dean of Durham. 
“The memoir is not merely a sympathetic and winning portrait of a man, but 
a luminous and instructive chapter of contemporary ecclesiastical history.”— 
Times, 
‘* The biographer has produced a most attractive and sympathetic memoir of 
a most interesting personality.”—Daily Chronicle. 


With Map and Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 


PETTY, 1623-1637, one of the First Fellows of the Royal Society; sometime 
Secretary to Henry Cromwell; Maker and Author of the ‘‘ Down Survey ”’ 
of Ireland, Derived from Private Documents hitherto Unpublished. By 
Lord EpMOND FITZMAURICE, 
“A work which it is delightful to read and most pleasant to ponder over,”— 
| Daily Chronicle. 
** He was both a philosopher and a man of action, and a perusal of this scholarly 
and satisfying biography will certainly tend to raise the general estimation of 
his character and abilities.”—Daily Telegraph. 





8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of 


its Development iu various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By EvELY 
Crcit, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

“* Well worth rtudying are the views that he expresses on the practical value 
of great landlords, and all that he has to say on the subject of small properties 
and ‘ morcellements.’ ”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Even those who do not agree with the writer’s conclusions will find them- 
selves better equipped for a rational discussion of the subject by a study of the 
facts historically and dispassionately expounded as Mr. Cecil expounds them.’”’— 
Tomes. 

* A book of the hour, as well as of the age,”—Daily News, 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s, 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD OWEN: 


based on his Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife, By his 
Grandson, the Rev. RicHarp OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. 
H. Huxiey. [Second Edition. 


“A book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. In these pages & 
very human figure stands out, bold in its outline, but revealing many an intimate 
detail.”—Saturday Review. 

“The volumes teem with anecdotes; and the second is even richer than the 
first, for Owen’s life becomes fuller and broader as manhood ripened into age.”’ 

—St. James’s Gazette. 


With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart.—-THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENOE. Derived from hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. By JoHN Martineau, [Second Edition. 

“Through prosperity and adversity the charm of his personal character 

remained unbroken, and to this he owed much of the respect and affection with 

which he was regarded by those who had the advantage of his acquaintance.” 

—Athenzum. 

‘* A fine life and a worthy biography is the verdict the critic will gladly record.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 





VIGO STREET, W. 





7OHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
A New Edition in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN FORSTER. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 


@ Biography. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, with 2 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, [Next week, 
*,* Mr. Sidney Colvin has spoken of this work as “The standard and indis- 
persable authority on the life of Landor......Written with knowledge, industry, 
affection, and loyalty of purpose.” 


[This day. 


R. 8. GUNDRY. 
CHINA, PRESENT AND PAST: 


Foreign Intercourse, Progress and Resources, the Mis- 
sionary Question, &c. 
By R. 8, GONDRY, 
Author of “Ohina and her Neighbours,” 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
‘*Has the merit of opportuneness and the authority of a writer thoroughly 
well acquainted with his subject......Abundant and very interesting material...... 
Of great interest.”—Times. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
A YEAR OF SPORT & NATURAL HISTORY: 


Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing. 
With Chapters on Birds of Prey, the Nidification of Birds, and the Habits of 
British Wild Birds and Animals, 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

With numerous Illustrations, demy 4to, 21s. net. 

“Full of vigour and instinct with the spirit of the open air...... A fascinating 
volume; it is a book for the busy man to keep by him in the serious months of 
the year—a book that makes him feel young again and careless as ever.”— 
National Observer. 

“So comprehensive and excellent a year-book of ew will be popular with the 
large class of readers who are lovers of sport.” —Saturday Review, 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 


By W. H. HUDSON, CM.Z.S. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. 
Third and Oheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 8s. 

*,* Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace spoke of the extreme value and interest of this 
volume when it was originally published, and characterised it as “ altogether 
unique among books on natural history,” and as “the most interesting and 
delightful of modern books on natural history.” 


G. F. UNDERHILL AND H. S. SWEETLAND. 


THROUGH A FIELD-GLASS. 
By G. F. UNDERHILL and H. 8S. SWEETLAND, 
With Illustrations by L. Thackeray. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER, 
an Introduction to the. 
With a Biographical Sketch by Professor W. H. HUDSON, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (Ready. 


“In this volume an attempt is made to meet a very healthy popu'ar demand 
on the part of studen's of broad outlook but limited leisure, to know more of 
the personality and philosophical writings of Herbert Spencer, by furnishing a 
sort of outline map for the student to follow, noting the priocipal natural features 
likely to be encountered, thus making the course of study easier and lighter, and 
better equipping the student to grapple with Mr, Sp "8 arg ts,’” 


J. V. MARMERY. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE: 
Its Origin, Course, Promoters, and Results. 
By J. V. MARMERY. 
With an Introduction by SAMUEL LAING. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“* Careful and honest......A work which, as a survey of scientific progress from 
ancient to modern times, fills a blank, and will found instructive to the 
general reader.”—Illustrated London News, 


EDWIN GOADBY. 


The GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. 


By Epwiy Goapsy. Demy 8yo, ls. (Ready. 
TESSA MACKENZIE. 


The ART-SCHOOLS of LONDON (1895): a 


Description of the Principal Art-Schools in the London District, alphabeti- 

cally arranged for reference. Edited by Tessa MACKENZIE, Crown 8vo, 28, 

‘The information is detailed and explicit, and will appeal to a wide, and 
happily to an increasing, circle of readers.”—Speaker. 7 


[This day. 











GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


A UNIFORM EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, each. 


One of Our Conquerors. 
Diana of the Crossways. 
Evan Harrington. 

The Ordeal of Richard 


Feverel. 


The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond. 





Sandra Belloni. 

Vittoria. 

Rhoda Fleming. 
Beauchamp’s Career. 
The Egoist. 

The Shaving of Shagpat ; 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


This Edition contains the whole of Dickens’s Works, with all the Original 
Illustrations, and is complete in 21 crown 8vo vols. Printed from the Edition 
that was carefully corrected by the Author in 1867 and 1868, Price 2s, 6d* 


each, 


The Pickwick Papers. 
With 43 Illustrations by Seymour 
and Phiz. 


Barnaby Rudge: a Tale 
of the Riots of ’30. With 76 Illus- 
trations by George Cattermole and 
H. K. Browne. 


Oliver Twist. With 24 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


The Old Curiosity Shop. 
With 75 Illustrations by George 
Oattermole and H. K. Browne, 


David Copperfield. With 
40 Illustrations by Ph‘z. 


Nicholas Nickleby. With 
40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


Martin Chuzzlewit. With 
40 Illustrations by Ph‘z. 


Dombey and Son. With 
40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


Sketches by “ Boz.”? With 
= oo by George Cruik- 
shank. 


Christmas Books. With 63 
Illustrations by Landseer, Doyle, 
Maclise, Leech, &c. 


Bleak House. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Phiz. 





Little Dorrit. With 40 Ilus- 
trations by Phiz. 


Christmas Stories from 
“Household Words.” With 14 
Illustrations by Dalsizl, (Green, 
Mahoney, &c. 


American Notes and Re- 
printed Pieces. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by Marcus Stone and F, 
Walker. 


Hard Times and Pictures 
from Italy. With 8 Illustrations 
by F. Walker and Marcus Stone. 


A Child’s History of 
England. Wit’ 8 Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, 


Great Expectations. With 
8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


A Tale of Two Cities. 
With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 


Uncommercial Traveller. 
} mae 8 Illustrations by Marcus 
tone. 


Our Mutual Friend. With 
40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 


Edwin Drood, and other 
Stories. With 12 Lilustrations by 
Luke Fildes, 





THOMAS CARLYLE’'S WORKS. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


37 vols, small crown 8vo, 37s. ; separate vols. 1s, each. 


Sartor Resartus. With Por- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle. 

French Revolution: a 
History. 3 vo's. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 


and Speeches. 5 vols. With Por- 
trait of Oliver Cromwell. 


On Heroes and Hero- 
Worship and the Hero‘e in History, 


The Life of Schiller and 
Examination of his Works. With 
Portrait. 

Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Hesays. 7 vols, 





Past and Present. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
Wilhelm Meister. 3 vols. 


Life of John Sterling. 
With Portrait. 

History of Frederick the 
Great. 10 vols. 

Translations from 
Museus, Tieck, aud Richter. 2 
vols, 

The Early Kings of Nor- 
way; Essay on the Portraits of 

nox. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 


Human Origins: Evidence} Modern Science and 


from History and Science. With 
Iilustrations. Demy 8vo, 33, 6d. 
Twelfth Thousand. 


Problems of the Future; 
and Essays. Demy 8yvo, 2s. 6d, 
Thirteenth Thousand, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


Modern Thonght. Demy 870, 3s, 6d. 
Nineteenth Thousand, 


A Modern Zoroastrian. 


Demy 8vo,3:.6d. Ninth Thousand. 
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